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V.—THE RELATIONS OF HAMLET TO CON- 
TEMPORARY REVENGE PLAYS.' 


< The revenge tragedy, a distinct species of the tragedy of | 
blood, may be defined as a tragedy whose leading motive is — 
revenge and whose main action deals with the progress 
of this revenge, leading to the death of the murderers and | 
often the death of the avenger himself. 
This type, as thus defined, probably first appeared on the 
Elizabethan stage in the Spanish Tragedy and the original 
Hamlet. Of these two plays the old Hamlet is not extant 


‘The reader may be referred to my investigation of a similar influence on 
Shakspere: The Injluence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere. Worcester, 
O. B. Wood, 1901. Some of the discussions there may seem to lend support 
to the conclusions of this article. 

*The MS. of this article was sent to the printer before it was possible to 
obtain Professor Boas’s edition of Kyd in this country. It has consequently 
been found impossible to give references to his texts and introduction or to 
profit—except in a few particulars—from his important discussions of the 
First Part of Jeronimo, the Spanish Tragedy, and the Ur Hamlet. A knowl- 
edge of these discussions would have added to the thoroughness of my 
investigation but would have not affected its main argument. Some of the 
points at which I dissent from his conclusions are considered in a review 
of Professor Boas’s book about to be published in the Modern Language 
Notes. 
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and can only be reconstructed conjecturally ; the Spanish 
Tragedy represents, therefore, the origin of the type. Just 
what the ultimate sources of the type may have been, is not 
a question which enters our discussion. In the Spanish 
Tragedy the influence of Seneca is marked as in much early 
English tragedy,’ and there may be some indebtedness to 
contemporary French and italian drama of the Senecan sort.’ 
We are not, however, to examine the Spanish Tragedy in 
connection with the influence of Seneca but in connection 
with a long succession of Elizabethan revenge plays ; and for 
such an investigation it serves well enough as a starting 
point. Thomas Kyd was the author of this play and proba- 
bly, as Dr. Sarrazin* has shown, of the old Hamlet. He 
may safely be taken as the introducer of the revenge tragedy 
upon the English stage, and his work may be considered one 
of the many dramatic innovations of the Elizabethan period. 

The revenge motive appears, to be sure, in other old plays; 
in Titus Andronicus, for instance, and Alphonsus of Germany,‘ 
where reyenge for a father plays an important part in the 
plot. The Spanish Tragedy and the old Hamlet, however, 
were both very popular for years after their first production 


~ and undoubtedly influenced later dramatic work more than 
all other early revenge plays. This long continued popu- 


larity, in addition to the fact that these two plays are the 
most distinct examples of the type, further justifies us in 
regarding them as the main sources of all later developments. 

From 1599 to 1604 there occurred, as we shall later see, 


1Cf. J. W. Cunliffe, The Influence of Seneca on the Elizabethan Drama, 
London, 1893. R. Fischer, Zur Kunstentwicklung der englischen Trogédie, 
Strassburg, 1893. 

2 Cf. Nash’s Epistle to Greene’s Menaphon: the allusion to Italian sources. 
Kyd translated Garnier’s Cornelia, Note also Hieronimo’s acquaintance 
with French and Italian tragedies. S. 7., Act V. Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. 
5, p. 152. 

a. Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, Berlin, 1892. 

*Fleay is almost certainly right in ascribing this play to about 1590 and 
to some other author than Chapman. 
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a revival and development of this type which is of im- 
portance in any study of Hamlet from a historical point of 
view. Mr. Fleay has already shown proof that “revenge 
for a father” plays were popular on the stage during these 
years and that Marston, Chettle, Tourneur, and Jonson, as 
well as Shakspere, were engaged in supplying the stage 
demand.' It will be necessary, however, for us to reéxamine 
his evidence and gather what new evidence we may. 

It was during these years that Shakspere brought Hamlet 
to its final form. There is little doubt that he worked on 
the basis of the old Hamlet. How much he was indebted to 
it and how much the final play was affected by it, have been 
pointed out most effectively, perhaps, in the essays of Dr. 
Sarrazin? and Mr. Corbin.* There is also a probability that 
the first quarto of Hamlet represents an incomplete revision 
by Shakspere and is intermediate between the original play 
and the final Hamlet, represented by the second quarto, 

In investigating the relations of Shakspere’s Hamlet to the 
demands of the stage and to contemporary plays of this 
revenge type, we are not to look upon Shakspere as an 
imitator, but as an Elizabethan play-wright, using an old 
play for the basis of his work, writing in response to current 
demands, accepting much that was already familiar on the 
stage, and vitalizing all, and permeating all with his own 
individuality. We need not obscure in the least our appre- 
ciation of his work or our admiration of his powers, but we 
must also look upon him as likely to work in much the same 
way and to be influenced by the same conditions as his fellow 
Elizabethan dramatists. We must keep to this point of view, 
then the course of our investigation is clear. (1). The dates 
of the plays and the stage history of the period must be 
examined in order to show that revenge tragedies were popu- 


1 Chr. [Chronicle of the English Drama], 11, 75, 264. 

? Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis. 

J. Corbin, The Elizabethan Hamlet, London, 1894, Cf. also Harvard 
Studies and Notes, vol. v. 
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lar and common at the time when Shakspere’s Hamlet was 
first presented. (2). The extant revenge plays of the period 
must be examined, in order to determine their leading charac- 
teristics and how far they constituted a distinct type of drama. 
(3). Hamlet must be examined to determine to what extent 
and in what ways it was influenced by this contemporary type. 


I. CHRONOLOGY OF THE REVENGE TRAGEDIES. 


Our examination of the dates of the revenge plays and 
some facts of stage bistory concerning them has three objects: 
(1) to determine approximately the dates of the early revenge 
plays, the exact dates being unimportant for our purpose ; (2) 
to show evidence that between 1599 and 1604 tragedies deal- 
ing with ghosts and revenge were especially popular in the 
London theatres ; (3) to determine as exactly as possible the 
dates of the extant revenge plays produced in this period— 
exactness here being important in enabling us to decide what — 
revenge tragedies probably preceded Shakspere’s Hamlet. I 
shall follow a chronological arrangement. 

The First Part of Jeronimo with the Wars of Portugal 
and the life and death of Don Andrea, quarto 1605 ;' The 
Spanish Tragedy, second part, quarto 1592;? and Hamlet, 


1See T'homas Kyd und sein Kreis, Fleay thinks Jeronymo was acted soon 
after Three Ladies of London, because the line at the end alludes to Gerontus 
in that play (acted 1583). The line— 


“So good night kind gentles, 
I hope there’s never a Jew among you”— 


is, of course, the usual quibble between gentle and gentile, and has no 
allusion to Gerontus. Dr. R. Fischer and Professor Schick have presented 


' evidence that Jeronymo was not written by Kyd, but this evidence seems 


insufficient in view of the close connection between the play and the 
Spanish Tragedy. 

*Kyd is mentioned as the author in Heywood’s Apology for Actors. For 
date, cf. Fleay, Sarrazin, Schick, and Dekker-Studien by W. Bang, in Englische 
Studien, 28.2. Probably the play was acted as early as 1587. 
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non-extant, were all probably acted within two or three years 
before 1589." 

Popularity of Tragedies with ghosts and revenge, after 1597. 
—An important evidence of this popularity is found in the 
induction to A Warning to Fair Women (S. R. 1599,? and 
described on title page as lately acted). Tragedy, History, 
and Comedy are personified and appear as rivals. In the 
course of their discussion, Comedy describes Tragedy : 


“How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, impoisons, smothers, cutteth throats 
And then a chorus, too, comes howling in 
And tells us of the worrying of a cat: 
Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 
Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pilch 
Comes screaming like a pig half stick’d 
And cries, Vindicta!—Revenge, Revenge! 
With that a little rosin flasheth forth 
Like smoke out of a tobacco pipe, or a boy’s squib: 
Then comes in two or three [more] like to drovers 
With tailors’ bodkins stabbing one another.” 


Some particular play or plays* may be here alluded to, but 
the passage also indicates that the typical tragedy of the day 
was not only full of murders and broils, but was also a 
revenge play with a ghost. A further evidence that ghost 
plays were on the stage in these years is found in Ben Jonson’s 
the Case is Altered :* “ But first I'll play the ghost, I'll call 


1 Hamlet must date before August 23, 1589, when Greene’s Menaphon was 
entered 8. R. Nash’s prefatory epistle contains a reference to “whole 
Hamlets.” 

* First quarto 1599. Acted by Chamberlain’s men and sometimes ascribed 
to Shakspere. The play is a ‘domestic tragedy,’ a type which at this time 
seems to have been as popular as the revenge type. 

* Possibly the Spanish Tragedy, but the description of the ghost doesn’t 
quite fit. Probably the passage would fit the old Hamlet equally well, and 
it seems to me to have a general rather than a specific reference. Fleay, 
Chr., 1, 321, points out that “ Vindicta,” also ridiculed in the Poetaster, 
occurs in Wily Beguiled, Alcazar, and the old Richard ILI. 

* Acted before 1599; tee Fleay, Chr., 1, 357. 
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him out.” The original Hamlet was also on the stage 1597- 
1601 as is indicated by the allusion in Dekker’s Satiromastiz'— 
“My name’s Hamlet’s revenge.” The Spanish Tragedy was 
also popular. In Henslow’s diary we have no record of its 
performance from January 22, 1593, to January, 1597, when 
it was revived and acted twelve times before the end of July. 
Doubtless some other plays of an early date with ghosts and 
revenge were also revived, and some non-extant plays may 
have been of this:sort. 

Antonio and Mellida, first part, and Antonio’s Revenge, 
second part of Antonio and Mellida, first quartos, 1602, “as 
acted by Pauls Boys;” by John Marston. The “Anno 
Domini, 1599,” and “Aetatis suae 24,” * (Marston was proba- 
bly born in 1575) fix the date of the first performance of the 
first part in 1599. The prologue of the second part indicates 
that it was acted in the winter, probably, then, the winter 
of 1599-1600.° 

A Revival of Ghost and Revenge Plays, 1599-1600.—In the 
Induction to Cynthia’s Revels (S. R., May 23, 1601; acted in 
1600 by the Chapel Children), the following passage occurs : 
“Another whom it hath pleased nature to furnish with more 
beard than brain... . swears that the old Hieronymo as it 
was first acted was the only best and judiciously penn’d play 
of Europe.”’* Another passage reads: “They say the ghosts 
of some three or four plays departed a dozen years since have 
been seen walking on your stage here; take heed, boy, if 


' First quarto, 1602; acted 1601. 

* First part, Works, ed. A. H. Bullen, v. 1, p. 201. 

* Fleay dates both plays 1600, because he assigns the reinstatement of 
the Paul’s boys to that year. There is, however, no reason for dating this 
in 1600, rather than 1599. Cf. the Stage Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the 
So-called Poetastera. WR. A. Small, 1899. 

*Fleay takes this to refer to a revision of Jeronymo, the first part. The 
1605 4to probably represents the play as it was acted by the Children 
of the Chapel. The phrase, ‘as jt was first acted,’ suggests a revision, but 
the other passage quoted above makes it seem probable that the Spanish 
Tragedy itself was referred to. 
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your house be haunted by such hobgoblins ’twill fright away 
all your spectators quickly.” The two passages indicate that 
the Spanish Tragedy or Jeronymo or both, and perhaps other 
ghost plays were revived by the children about 1599. There 
is also a line in Satiromastix'—“For trusty Damboys now 
the deed is done”—which Mr. Fleay? takes to indicate the 
existence of a play on Bussy D’Ambois before 1601. This 
was doubtless a revenge play like the second part of Chap- 
man’s Bussy D’Ambois; indeed there is no very definite 
evidence against the early date for that play. In want of 
more positive evidence, however, it is safer to assume that 
Chapman’s play did not appear until after Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
Julius Caesar, usually dated 1600-1, ought also to be men- 
tioned; for, whether or not it is a condensed rendering of 
two plays on the death and the revenge of Caesar as Fleay 
conjectures,’ it at least contains a ghost and a revenge element. 

Hamlet, revived by the Chamberlain’s men, 1601-2.—The 
Revenge of Hamlet was entered S. R. July 26, 1602; the 
Tvagicall Historie, “ by William Shakespeare,” was published 
1603. This quarto is generally thought to have been a 
pirated edition. Authorities will be given later for adopting 
the hypothesis that this represents Shakspere’s partial revision 
of the early Hamlet; we shall here consider the date of the 
stage performance, represented in a mangled fashion by the 
first quarto. 

The title page states that the play had been divers times 
acted in the city of London and “ in the two Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and elsewhere.” Resting on this 
statement of a pirating book-seller, Mr. Fleay has fixed the 
date as 1601. His conclusion rests further on the hypothesis 
that Hamlet’s question—“ How comes it that they travel?” °— 
indicates that for the company to travel was unusual, and 


1 First quarto, 1602; acted 1601. See Chr., 1, 128. * Chr., 1, 59. 
9 Life of Sh., p. 215 seq. 

4 Life of Sh., p. 148, p. 227. H.S., p. 136 ff. Chr., 185 ff. 

5Q,, 971. Cf. Hamlet, III, 2, 324. 
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still further on the hypothesis that 1601 is the only date 
when they are known to have travelled. Nevertheless he 
thinks Polonius’ remark about playing Julius Caesar at the 
university ' indicates that the actor who played Polonius’ part 
had also previously played the part of Caesar in Shakspere’s 
play. One would think, then, that Shakspere’s company 
must have travelled as far as the university before 1601. 
Without, however, taking advantage of the dilemma, one 
may safely assert that travelling as far as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was by no means so uncommon as to give much aid 
in fixing the date of the play. 

Fleay’s reasons for fixing on 1601 as the date of travelling 
may still warrant a further examination. In the first place, 
he thinks that the Lord Chamberlain’s company was then in 
disgrace at court because of their presentation of Richard IT 
in connection with the Essex rebellion, and was therefore 
travelling. The accounts of the trials of Essex and his 
companions’ show that Richard IT with his deposition and 
death was acted at their request; but there is no evidence that 
the theater people were blamed or disgraced.’ On the con- 
trary, there is definite evidence that they were not; for on 
February 24, 1601, over two weeks after the performance 
and rebellion and on the eve of Essex’s execution, the 
Chamberlain’s men played at court before the queen.‘ In 
the second place, Fleay* considers the fact that Laurence 
Fletcher was in Scotland in October, 1601, with a company 
of players, sure evidence that Shakspere and the Chamber- 
lain’s men were there too. There is no evidence of any 
connection between Fletcher and Shakspere’s company until 
the patent of 1603, when Fletcher’s name appears at the head 


_ of the list of King’s men. In 1596, there was a Fletcher 


1Q,, 1247 ff. 
*See State Trials, 17 Feb., 1601, and March. See also Nichols, 11, 552. 
2 See State Trials, vol. 1, p. 10, March 5, 1601. 

*H.-P. Outlines, 1, 176; H. of S., p. 122. 

H. of S, p. 136, 
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who had dealings with Henslow,' and nothing more is known 
of any Fletcher connected with the theaters until the Aber- 
deen affair. Fletcher there appears as manager, but in 1601 
Hemings appears as manager of the Chamberlain’s men in 
the court payments. Moreover, there are also references to 
actors in Scotland in 1599; and these might as reasonably 
be connected with the King’s men of 1603. 

There is nothing but conjecture, then, to show that the 
Chamberlain’s men travelled in 1601, and nothing but con- 
jecture to fix the date of any Hamlet by Shakspere in 
that year. 

Apart from this theory of Mr. Fleay’s, there are, however, 
some reasons which show that 1601 cannot be very far out 
of the way. Hamlet is not mentioned in Meres’ list; and 
therefore Shakspere’s earliest version must date later than 
1598. Moreover, if the play had been long on the stage, the 
printer would have been able to secure a better copy than he 


evidently used. The errors and mangled condition tend to , 
show that he went to press with the first copy attainable of a , 


new version of a popular play. Finally, the entry in the 
Stationer’s Register says, “as it was lately acted.” These 
considerations lead the Cambridge editors to conclude: “At 
some time, therefore, between 1598 and 1602 Hamlet, as 
retouched by Shakespeare, was put upon the stage. We are 


inclined to think that it was acted not very long before the — 
date of Roberts’ entry in the Stationer’s Register, namely, — 


26 July, 1602.”? Probably, indeed, as is now somewhat 
generally agreed, it was not put on the stage earlier than 1601. 

The Spanish Tragedy, with additions ; revived by Henslow, 
1601-2. Quarto, 1602.—Two entries in Henslow’s diary, 
25 Sept., 1601, and June 24, 1602, state that he paid Ben 
Jonson first for additions and again for new additions to the 
Spanish Tragedy. The total payments for both additions and 
a play called Richard Crookback were twelve pounds ; and as 


1See Diary ; Collier’s ed., p. 78. 
2 Hamlet. Clarendon Press Series. Introduction. 
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Henslow’s limit for a play was about eight pounds, Jonson 
must have received four pounds for the additions. He was 
evidently paid in full; and the two entries for “adicions” 
and four months later for new “adicyons” seem to indicate 
that he did two separate pieces of work. The title of the 
1602 4to mentions “additions of the painter’s part and 
others,” and must surely represent Jonson’s additions. In 
1601, then, Jonson was writing on the Spanish Tragedy, and 
some of his work may have been on the stage; by the end 
of June, 1602, he had finished his additions; the revised 
play must have been seen on the stage at that time and was 
printed before the year was over. It will be noticed that 
Henslowe’s revival of the Spanish Tragedy with Jonson’s 
additions was probably almost contemporaneous with the 
revival by the Chamberlain’s men of Hamlet, revised by 
Shakspere. 

Possible Revenge Plays.—The evidence already examined 
is sufficient to show that revenge and ghost plays were popu- 
lar and common on the stage between 1598 and 1603, and 
further suggests that some of the non-extant plays were of 
this type. Among the plays known only by name from 
Henslow’s diary, there are at least three whose titles to some 
extent warrant the guess that they were revenge plays. 
There is no other evidence either way, and the guess is only 
a guess, 

Orphan’s Tragedy, 27 Nov., 1599, and 24 Sept., 1601. 
This looks « little like a ‘revenge for a father’ play ; but it 
may just as likely have been a domestic tragedy. 

Italian Tragedy, 10 Jan., 1599. In Henslow’s diary the 
play is called “etalyan tragedy of ,” with a blank space 


left for the name. On March 7 and 12, 1603, Mr. Smythe 
received £6 in full payment for an Italian Tragedy. This 
may have been the completion of Day’s play of four years 
back, or it may have been a new play. 

Roderick, acted Oct. 29, 1600. Fleay says “probably a 
play on the death of Hoffman’s father ; possibly the founda- 
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tion of Chettle’s Danish Tragedy (7 July, 1602); but this 
may have been only another name for Hoffman.”' Hoffman 
rather needs an introductory play like the first parts of the 
Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s Revenge. 

Hoffman, or A Revenge for a Father.—First quarto, 1631. 
The quarto announces that the play had been “acted with 
great applause at the Phoenix,” so it was popular as late as 
1631. In Henslow’s Diary, December 29, 1602, there is an 
entry of a payment made “ Harey Chettle,” “for a tragedy 
Haughman.” This is in all probability the above Hoffman. 
There is an earlier entry, July 7, 1602, of another payment 
to Chettle in earnest of a tragedy called “a Danyshe tragedy,” 
which is very likely the same as “ Haughman.” At about 
this time there are various entries of payments to Chettle for 
plays he was writing for Henslow; and there are several 
payments for a nameless tragedy (August 24, September 7, 8, 
and 9, 1602)? and one payment (January 14, 1603) for a 
tragedy he was writing with Heywood. Fleay thinks all 
these entries refer to the same tragedy and identifies it with 
Hoffman, assigning Heywood two scenes (III, 2; 1V, 3); 
but all this is pure conjecture. We may best keep to the 
comparatively certain date, December, 1602. 

The Atheist’s Tragedy.—First quarto, 1611, “as it hath 
often been acted in divers places.” Fleay conjectures that it 
was acted during the plague of 1603 when the players 
travelled. “The great man who went to the war” in I, 2, 
was, he says, “I suppose Sir Francis Vere who had resigned 
his government of Ostend March, 1602.” “ From a passage 
in II, 1, it appears to have been written before the siege of 
Ostend (1601-—August, 1604) had ended.” 

This passage seems to me conclusive in showing that the 
play was written during the siege of Ostend and still further 


1 Chr., 11, 302. Fleay has various conjectures in regard to the other two 
plays, but they are, of course, avowedly conjectural. 

*The names in Collier for September 7, and 9, ‘ Robin hoodfellowe, and 
Robin Goodfellow” are forgeries. See Warner's Catalogue of Dulwich MSS. 
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in fixing the date definitely. The disguised Borachio is thus 
introduced :—“ My lord, here’s one i’ the habit of a soldier, 
says he is newly returned from Ostend, and has some busi- 
ness of import to speak.” He then goes on in a speech of 
thirty-one lines to describe the opening of the sluices during 
the Spanish assault which occurred January 7, 1602. English 
interest was strongly centered on Ostend, and so detailed a 
description of an important event was probably written 
shortly after it took place. 

The great man, who went to the war under foreboding 
skies which presaged an ill success that killed his happiness, 
could hardly have been Sir Francis Vere who retired from 
the siege with honor and who, so far as I can ascertain, was 
not in England immediately before the war. He had been 
many years in the service of the Netherlands. So many 
Englishmen of noble birth went to Ostend at the beginning 
of the siege,’ I have not found it possible to identify the 
great man referred to. The reference, however, must have 
been almost contemporaneous with the event. 

These allusions to Ostend enable us to fix the date as not 
earlier than 1602, and hardly later than 1603. 

Hamlet.—Shakspere’s final version; second quarto, 1604. 
For all purposes this play of the second quarto is the final 
Hamlet. On our hypothesis that the first quarto represents 
a play which was Shakspere’s partial revision of the early 
Hamlet, his final version must have followed the entry of the 
first quarto for publication in 1602, and probably followed 
its publication in 1603. The date for the production of the 
final Hamlet on the stage is not earlier than 1602 or later 
than 1604, probably 1603. 

Revenge Plays after “Hamlet.”—The type did not end with 


Hamlet, nor did it go out of fashion for some years after 


1604. Chapman’s Bussy D’ Ambois (acted perhaps 1604-5)? 


1See Motley’s United Netherlands, 1v, 67; and Camden’s Annales Eliza- 
bethae, p. 1019, where a list of.twenty-four is given. 
2 First 4to, 1607. For date, see Chr., 1, 59. 
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and Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois (acted perhaps 1606),' and 
Tourneur’s Revenger’s Tragedy (acted before 1607) are ex- 
amples of the type. There are traces of it, indeed, throughout 
the later period of the Elizabethan drama.* 

The results of our investigation may be recapitulated. 

I. We have found that the Spanish Tragedy and the early 
Hamlet date before 1590. 

II. We have found sufficient evidence to warrant us in 
concluding that revenge tragedies were especially popular 
1597-1604. A summary of the evidence will indicate the 
grounds of this conclusion. 

1. Popularity of plays dealing with ghosts and revenge, 
shown by A Warning to Fair Women, 1599. 2. Popularity 
of the Spanish Tragedy in 1597. 3. Antonio and Mellida, 
Part I. 1599. 4. Antonio’s Revenge, 1599. 5. The Spanish 
Tragedy or Jeronymo, revived by the Chapel Children, about 
1600. 6. Ghost plays, revived by the Chapel Children, 
about 1599. 7. A Bussy D’Ambois play, about 1600. 8. 
Julius Caesar, containing a revenge element and a ghost, 
1600-1601. 9. Three lost plays, possibly revenge plays, 
written for Henslow, 1599-1601. 10. The early Hamlet, 
altered by Shakspere for the Chamberlain’s men, 1601-2. 
11. The Spanish Tragedy, altered by Ben Jonson for Henslow, 
1601-2. 12. Hoffman, 1602. 13. The Atheist’s Tragedy, 
1602-8. 14. The final Hamlet, 1603. 

It will be seen that revenge plays were produced by 
Henslow’s companies, by the Chamberlain’s men, by the 
Chapel Children, and by the Pauls’ boys. It may also be 
fairly concluded that the Spanish Tragedy and the old Hamlet 
were important factors in creating and in supplying this 
fashion for plays dealing with revenge and ghosts. 

III. The dates of the extant plays have been determined 


1 First 4to, 1607. See Chr., 1, 62. 

*Cf. ghosts in Lover’s Progress, Prophetess, Humourous Lieutenant, and the 
story of ghost and revenge in Fletcher’s Triumph of Death in Four Plays 
in One. 
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with some exactness. The first version of Shakspere’s Hamlet 
is dated 1601-2, the final version 1603. The Spanish Tragedy 
and the original Hamlet preceded Shakspere’s contribution to 
the revenge type by a dozen years, Antonio’s Revenge also 
preceded Shakspere’s first revision of the old Hamlet, and 
Jonson’s additions to the Spanish Tragedy were almost exactly 
contemporary with it. Our evidence also indicates that 
: Hoffman and the Atheist’s Tragedy preceded the finul Hamlet, 
but this cannot be insisted upon. At all events the Spanish 
Tragedy and Antonio’s Revenge preceded any Hamlet that can 
be called Shakspere’s. 


Il. Tae Dirrerent Hawmzers. 


Before we proceed to discuss the revenge tragedies, we must 

determine on some basis for an examination of the three 

distinct forms of Hamlet—the German Fratricide Punished, 

aa the first quarto (1603), and the second quarto (1604), We 

i cannot examine all the theories which have been advanced to 

i explain the relations of the first two plays to the original 

and final Hamlets, but some hypotheses in regard to these 

relations must be adopted. That Shakspere had nothing 

to do with the original Hamlet is a proposition which has 

been generally agreed to and has been recently still further 

strengthened by Dr. Sarrazin.' That the second quarto is to 

all intents Shakspere’s final Hamlet, is beyond question. In 

regard to the German play and the first quarto we shall 

proceed on the hypotheses that the German play represents 

in a translated and altered form the original Hamlet, and that 

nn _ the first quarto represents a play founded on the original 
i Hamlet and only partially revised by Shakspere. 

The first hypothesis is the one adopted by Dr. Furness 

who, after an admirable summary of the evidence, concludes : 

“T think there can be little doubt that in the Fratricide 


Punished we have a translation of an old English tragedy, 
1 Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, Chap. v. 


; 
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and most probabi, the one which is the ground work of the 
quarto of 1603.” ' 

This hypothesis, although generaliy accepted, has not gone 
undisputed and is not without its difficulties. These have 
been stated most strongly by Professor Creizenach.? He 
objects to our hypothesis because it involves the supposition 
that the plot, situations, and general dramatic treatment of 
Shakspere’s Hamlet were in the original play and were 
borrowed and made over by Shakspere. This objection 
rests on the ungrounded assumption that Shakspere could not 


borrow. We shall try to show that he borrowed very much) 
not only from the early Hamlet, but from other revenge plays _ 


as well, Creizenach’s most important objection, however, is 
his list of nineteen verbal details in the German play which 
are also found in the second quarto and which are not in the 
first quarto, Since there are other important details found 
in both the German play and the first quarto, and not in 
the second, he conjectures that the German play had for its 
basis a Shaksperean version which contained both sets of 
parallelisms and consequently the subject matter of both Q, 
and Q,. The parallels between the German play and Q. seem, 
however, also explainable by our hypothesis if we remember 
(1) the possibility that the German play, which can be traced 
back only to 1710, may have been affected by interpolations 
from Shakspere’s Hamlet ; and (2) that the old play is doubt- 
less very imperfectly represented in Q), and probably survives 


1 Hamlet. Variorum Ed., vol. 1, p. 1120. 

* Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich-Sichsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaft zw Leipzig. 1887. p. 1. “ Die Tragédie ‘ Der bestrafte Bruder- 
mord oder Prinz Hamlet aus Dinemerk’ und ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
Kritik des Shakespeare’schen Hamlet.” W. Creizenach. Cf. also Die 
Schauspiele der Englischen Komédianten. W.Creizenach. Deutsche National- 
Litt.-Hist.-Krit. Ausgabe. Berlin u. Stuttgart. 1889. 23 Band. Pp. 125 
seq. For a criticism of Creizenach’s views, and an attempt to prove that 
the first quarto is the basis of the German play, cf. Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
1888, P. 224 seq. “‘ Der bestrafte Brudermord’ .. .. und sein Verhaltniss 
zu Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’” Gustav Tanger. 
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to a considerable extent in Q,, so that many details may have 
been omitted in Q,, and preserved in Q, Even if Creize- 
nach’s conjectural Shaksperean version were assumed, we 
should still have good reason for supposing that it resembled 
the original Hamlet and for considering the German Hamlet 
as the best representative we have of the old play. We shall 
proceed, however, on what seems the less violent hypothesis, 
that the German play does not represent any work of Shak- 
spere but does represent the original Hamlet. 

The first quarto has a very imperfect text and was proba- 
bly pirated. The first act in the main closely resembles the 
final Hamlet and through the second act there are obvious 
touches of Shakspere’s hand. After that there are few indi- 


_ cations of Shakspere, and the text seems to be an abbreviated 
and corrupt copy of the work of some earlier author.' With 


this last statement many critics disagree, looking upon the 
whole quarto as an imperfect reproduction of Shakspere’s 
Hamlet, A careful comparison of the two quartos, however, has 
only served to strengthen in my mind the conclusions set forth 
by Clark and Wright.’ The weight of critical opinion also 
justifies the acceptance of their opinion as a working hypothesis. 

“Tn conclusion,” they say, “we venture to think that a 
close examination of the quarto of 1603 will convince 
anyone that it contains some of Shakespeare’s undoubted 
work, mixed with a great deal that is not his, and will con- 
firm our theory that the text, imperfect as it is, represents an 
older play in a transition state, while it was undergoing a 
remodelling but had not received more than the first rough 
touches of the great master’s hand.” 

The proposition that the quarto contains elements of an 
old play as well as of Shakspere’s work seems to me unassail- 
able. The proposition that the quarto represents Shakspere’s 
partial revision of an old play does not necessarily follow 
from this but seems altogether plausible. 


1 For evidence that Kyd was the auther, see Boas, p. xlix seq. 
* Clarendon Press Hamlet, 1872, pp. x-xii. 
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These hypotheses enable us to examine the three texts, 
Fratricide Punished, first quarto, and second quarto, as repre- 
sentatives of three different plays. We shall have occasion 
to note that the character of the first two texts renders any 
detailed reconstruction of the original and transition plays 
very hazardous, and we must remember that such reconstruo- 
tion rests at the start on our hypotheses. While these will 
be henceforth assumed without further explanation, they 
will not form essential supports for our main conclusions. 
If our hypothetical reconstructions of the two earlier Hamlets 
be disregarded, there is still abundant opportunity for a dis- 
cussion of the relation of Shakspere’s Hamlet to other revenge 
tragedies. And this discussion will rest on propositions 
which can hardly be questioned by students of the Eliza- 
bethan drama: (1) the original Hamlet was not written by 
Shakspere ; (2) the Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s Revenge 
preceded Shakspere’s Hamlet; (3) Chettle, Tourneur and 
Jonson were at work on revenge tragedies at about the same 
time that Shakspere was writing Hamlet. 

With the aid of our hypothetical reconstructions we have 
seven revenge tragedies which, according to our chronology, 
precede the final Hamlet ; the Spanish Tragedy, the original 
Hamlet, Antonio’s Revenge, the first quarto of Hamlet, Jonson’s 
Additions to the Spanish Tragedy, Hoffman, and the Atheist’s 
Tragedy. In examining each of these plays or revisions, the 
follewing plan will be followed: | 

1. A brief statement of the plot. 

2. An examination of the leading dramatic motives and 
their treatment. 

3. A consideration of the reflective element, particularly 
as shown in the long soliloquies. 

4, An examination of the scenes, situations, and details of 
the stage presentation. The same scenes, situations, and bits 
of stage business will be found to be repeated over and over. 
Some of these are of such importance that they point to a 
direct influence of one play on another. Some are of less 
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importance, and some occur in many other plays as well as 
the revenge tragedies; but besides furnishing some slight 
indication of direct influence, the repetition of these situations 
and bits of stage business goes to show how much these plays 
must have resembled one another on the stage. 

5. A discussion of such characters as are related to pre- 
vailing character types of the revenge tragedy ; and particu- 
larly of the avenging hero. 

6. A brief discussion of the style. In general the style 
of each play is individual enough, but there are a few points 
of similarity. 

7. A discussion of the characteristics which differentiate 
the particular play from the others—its special development 
of or variation from the general type. 

Throughout this discussion we shall in the main keep to 
our point of view and look upon these dramas as Elizabethan 
stage-plays written for the London theatres. In particular, 
we must guard against allowing modern aesthetic views to 
influence our judgments. In the end, however, it will be 
profitable to ask whether or no any distinct imaginative or 
intellectual impulses are discernible in each author’s treat- 
ment of the revenge story ; end in considering this question 
it will be necessary to look upon these plays as at least 
attempts at poetical expression and for a moment to discuss 
the artistic motives and moods which the revenge story 
aroused in the different authors. 


III. THe Spanisu TraGepy. 


The two plays dealing with Hieronimo are really two 
parts of one play. The first part, for convenience called 
Jeronimo, sets forth the events culminating in the death of 
Andrea. It contains two murders and is full of embassies 
and battles, of mouthing defiances by the combatants, and 
the villainous intrigues of Lorenzo. The story of Bell’ 
Imperia, Lorenzo’s sister, and her love for Andrea furnishes 
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a sentimental element; and Andrea’s ghost, Revenge, and 
Charon supply a mythological-supernatural ending. All 
these characteristics also distinguish the second part, or the 
Spanish Tragedy ; and what little in Jeromino bears directly 
on the restricted revenge type will be considered in discuss- 
ing that play.’ The Spanish Tragedy? continues the story 
after the death of Andrea. Before each act Andrea’s ghost 
and the ghostly personage Revenge appear and criticise and 
oversee the progress of the revenge on Andrea’s enemy, 
Lorenzo. The story is too well known to need repetition ; 
we can pass to the motives. 

I. The fundamental motive is revenge, and this revenge 
of a father for a son is superintended by a ghost. II. 
Another important motive is hesitation on the part of the 
revenger who requires much inciting and superabundant 
proof. Hieronimo finds his task a difficult one; he is 
burdened with doubt and hesitation; the letter from Bell’ 
Imperia, the confession of Pedringano, and the exhortations 
of Bell’ Imperia and his wife are all required to spur his 
resolution to the deed. Without this hesitation as an im- 
portant motive, a revenge play would, indeed, have hard 
work to get on from the first act to the climax. III. Mad- 
ness is an essential motive throughout. Hieronimo pretends 
madness, and his pretended madness often passes into real 
distraction. ‘Old Hieronimo is mad again,” the second title 
of the 1602 quarto, shows how important this motive was in 
the stage representation. Isabella, too, becomes insané in 
grief for her son. IV. Intrigue, used both against and by 
the revenger, is an important element. Lorenzo’s machina- 
tions are many, and Hieronimo accomplishes his revenge by 


1 Dr. Sarrazin has pointed out resemblances between the characters of 
Jeronimo and Polonius—both faithful servitors of their Kings—and both 
a little of the comic old man type; and also between Horatio and the 
Horatio in Hamlet, He has also noted resemblances batween the first and 
second scenes of Jeronimo and the second and third scenes of Hamlet. 

*Hazlitt’s Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. v, to which all page numbers refer. 
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dissimulation and trickery. V. Blood is always spouting, 
and death confronts us at every turn. Ten of the leading 
dramatis personae go to “the loathsome pool of Acheron,” 
and after the final slaughter only the two kings are left to 
bear off the five bodies which encumber the stage. 

The fourth and fifth motives characterize tragedies of 
blood in general, the first three distinguish more specifically 
the revenge tragedy. Other motives such as that of romantic 
love hardly need mention, since they are common to most 
plays, but one somewhat subsidiary motive ought to be added. 
VI. The contrast and enforcement of the main situation by 
similar situations. Thus Hieronimo’s grief for his son is 
reénforced by the Viceroy’s grief over the supposed death 
of his son and more particularly by the petition of the old 
man whose son has been murdered. 

Such a medley of murder, intrigue and revenge would 
seem to allow little opportunity for reflection and meditation 
on the part of the hero. On the contrary, the soliloquies on 
such subjects as the wrongs of fate, revenge, and suicide form 
a very important part of the play. Hieronimo has six of 
these, which, together with one by the viceroy, should be 
referred to if one wishes to judge of the reflective element 
of the play. The opening lines are as follows: 


“Then rest me here awhile in our unrest” —Viceroy on “ Fortune.” 


I, 3, p. 21. 
“O eyes! no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears” I, p. 67. 
“ Where shall I run to breathe abroad my woes ” III, p. 91. 
“ And yet though somewhat nearer me, concerns ” III, p. 92. 
“ Hieronimo, ’tis time for thee to trudge”—on suicide. IV, p. 107. 
“Vindicta mihi—Ay, heaven will be reveng’d” IV, p. 123. 
“See, see, O, see thy shame, Hieronimo” IV, p. 129. 


These soliloquies while furnishing free play to vigorous 
action and a ranting style of declamation, are intended to 
embody after the Senecan model a good deal of fine writing 
and some profound philosophizing. 

Of the individual scenes and situations, perhaps the most 
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notable in its relation to Hamlet is the play within the play 
by which the revenge is accomplished.’ Previously? Hie- 
ronimo assigns the parts, discusses the play with the actors, 
and throughout superintends the production. In the play 
after he and Bell’ Imperia have stabbed in earnest, he has to 
explain to the kings and spectators this “ romantic-ironical 
trick,” as Sarrazin calls it. Earlier in the play he assists at 
another theatrical show or “ masque.” Here, too, we have a 
banquet and an ambassador. The scene in which Isabella 
‘runs lunatick,’* is also interesting in relation to later scenes 
of the same sort. Apparently she enters with herbs in her 
hands, and some of her mad talk reminds one a little of that 
in later plays. 
“Why did I give you gowns and goodly things ? 
Bought you a whistle and a whipstalk too, 
To be revenged on their villainies.” (p. 94.) 


The trick by which Lorenzo rids himself of his accomplice, 
Pedringano,* will serve as an example of the scenic repre- 
sentation of the intrigue element. Pedringano is promised a 
pardon and understands that it is contained in a box carried 
by a boy whom Lorenzo has sent. So, sure of his release, 
he goes to the gallows with many jocose remarks. The boy 
stands by and doesn’t open the box, which in fact contains 
nothing, and Pedringano to his surprise is strung up in the 
midst of his jesting. There is one other hanging scene in 
the play, the one in which Lorenzo and Balthazar surprise 
Horatio and hang him in the arbor.’ The scene in which 
Hieronimo becomes reconciled with his murderers and offers 
to fight anyone who blames Lorenzo,’ is worth noting. 
Many minor situations and details of the stage presentation 
are followed, we shall find, in later plays, and some be- 
come conventional accompaniments of the revenge tragedy. 
Among these are the exhibition of Horatio’s body after the 


1V, p. 160. 2V, p. 152. STV, p. 94. 
“II, 3, p. 85. STI, p. 52. SIV, p. 140. 
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play,’ Hieronimo’s biting out of his tongue,’ the wearing of 
black,’ the final march bearing off the slain, the swearing on 
the cross of the sword,‘ the capture of Pedringano by the 
watch,® the reading in a book before a soliloquy,’ and the 
falling to the ground in the midst of a soliloquy.’ 

Besides these situations to which we shall have cause to 
refer in later discussions, a few others may be noted to illus- 
trate still further the crude character of the performance. 
The letter written in blood (‘red ink’ says the stage direc- 
tion),* Hieronimo’s play with the rope and dagger,’ Isabella’s 
cutting down of the arbor,’ and Hieronimo’s digging with 
his dagger, while he cries: “Til rip the bowels of the 
earth ;”" all reveal the most primitive means of expressing 
rage, despair, and madness. Like much else in the play they 
are as completely archaic as the scene where Balthazar enters 
with a chair, whereupon Hieronimo cries : 


“ Well done, Balthazar, hang up the title 
Our scene is Rhodes.” * 


In a play calling for such violent action and such rude 
stage devices we cannot expect much shading or consistency 
in the characterization. Some of the characters, however, 
represent types which reappear again and again in Eliza- 
bethan plays, and doubtless the frequent revivals of the 
Spanish Tragedy did much to establish these character-types 
on the stage. Inasmuch as we shall find traces of them in 
the revenge tragedies, they must be noticed here. Lorenzo 
is the villain par excellence, as full of demoniacal devices as 
he is free from conscientious scruples. He serves on the 
stage as a convenient first cause of all the evil in the play 


_ and manages to accomplish three murders before he is him- 


self dispatched. His accomplice, Pedringano, is a good 


1V, p. 163. *V, p. 170. 5], p. 21. 
*TI, p. 41. STII, p. 77. SIV, p. 123. 
TI, p. 21. SII, p. 68. *IV, p. 107. 
p. 155. NIV, p. 111. 3. 
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example of that type already outlined’ in Lazarotto in 


Jeronimo. With his jests to the hangman while on the 
scaffold, he is a bit of fairly vivid grotesque. Bell’ Imperia 
serves in the first of the play chiefly to supply the indis- 
pensable idyllic element which she does rather prettily. Later 
on she develops an Amazonian fierceness and aids largely in 
the revenge. This type of woman, both prettily sentimental 
and desperately revengeful, is not uncommon in later tragedy. 

The character of Hieronimo, rudely as it is depicted, is 
not without subtlety of conception. He is a ranting mad- 
man, but he is also a poet, a scholar, interested in plays and 
in Seneca’s philosophy To Tending’ traits in 
the first place he is much given to meditation and to arguing 
with himself. He struggles with the problems of revenge, 
fortune, and death ; and if the result furnishes little valuable 
philosophy, it is certainly not for a lack of rumination. 
Secondly, he is_constantl with an overburdening 
sense of his obligation to reyenge, an obligation which he 
shane" The proof of the murderers’ guilt has been 
forced upon him, and the realization of which often drives 
him to real madness. Thirdly, when he finally brings his 
resolution up to the point of action he becomes exceedingly 
cunning, dissimulates with the murderers, feigns madness, 
and adroitly plans the play for a means of revenge. Fourthly, 
he accomplishes this revenge not only with cunning, but with 
irony. Witness, for example, his dissimulated reconciliation 
with Lorenzo and his conduct and speeches in the last act, 
particularly the brutal irony of his speech to the viceroy and 
duke.? So, too, his madness often takes an ironical turn. 
These four qualities, fondness for meditation, a realization 


of a responsibility so terrible that it drives him to frenzy, | 
great cunning in action, and constant irony, are perfectly 
distinct characteristics of Kyd’s hero. 


1In Shakespeare's Predecessors, p. 492, Mr. J. A. Symonds has noted that 
Lazarotto is the precursor of Flamineo and Bosola. 
*V, p. 163 seq. 
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Of the style of the play little need be said in addition 
to Sarrazin’s comments. It certainly would have justified 
Nash’s description, “whole handfulls of tragical speeches ” 
and “a blanke verse hodged up with ifs and ands.”* It was 
ridiculed as old-fashioned a dozen years after it was written, 
but bits of it seem to have stuck in the memory of theatre- 
goers and play-wrights, and some traces of its influence will 
appear in the plays we are to consider. 

With all this analysis we must not forget that the play 
must have appealed to its audience above all as a rip-roarer, 
a succession of deeds of intrigue and blood, with the central 
figure a ranting maniac. No analysis, however, is needed to 
convince the reader that it possesses other qualities as note- 
worthy as these salient features. Far less than Tamburlaine, 
an artistic achievement; no more than that play, can it be 
pushed aside as a mere blood and thunder tirade. Ludi- 
crously lacking in dignity though it may be, the Spanish 
Tragedy presents, perhaps for the first time on the English 
stage, a story by no means lacking in tragic grandeur. In 
Hieronimo’s struggle with his terrible responsibility, in his 
irresolute meditation and his madness, there is not only much 
which is comically primitive, there is also much which in its 
imaginative conception shows a poet struggling for expres- 
sion. In the discussions of the ghost and Revenge, in the 
frequent references to Nemesis, Heaven, and Hell, in the 
carefully elaborated soliloquies, there are still more tangible 
indications that Kyd was trying after the Senecan model to 
express something of the tragic sense of fate which has 
always pervaded the English mind. 


IV. Toe HAMLet. 


Assuming our hypotheses, we can work back to the origi- 


_ nal Hamlet from two sources, the first quarto and the German 


Fratricide Punished. From the mere facts, however, that the 
1 Epistle to Greene’s Menaphon. 
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first quarto is very imperfect and that the German play is a 
prose abridgement which cannot be traced back earlier than 
1710, it is plain that we cannot hope to reach a very definite 
idea of the original Hamlet. Sarrazin in his ingenious and 
convincing chapter on “der Ur Hamlet,” has accomplished 
this reconstruction and has assigned the authorship to Thomas 
Kyd. In the main his conclusions seem to me sound, but in 
order to avoid conjectures as much as possible and in order 
to make the relations of the different Hamlets perfectly clear, 
it seems best to neglect his plausible conclusion that the early 
Hamlet was a play by Kyd strongly resembling the Spanish 
Tragedy and first to attempt to form some idea of the old 
play directly from Fratricide Punished. Even the evidence 
of the first quarto may be omitted until the discussion of the 
first and second quartos. We may then find some things 
which can be credited to the old play and which can be used 
to develop the view already formed ; but for the present we 
shall deal solely with the Fratricide Punished.’ 
Meagre as the resulting view will be, it will at least rest | 

on only one of our hypotheses, the fairly safe one that the 


German play represents the early Hamlet. Even this meagre — 
reconstruction will be sufficient to establish the close connec- : 


tion in theme and treatment between the old Hamlet and the 


Spanish Tragedy.? It will also be sufficient to indicate that , 
with the Spanish Tragedy the old Hamlet became a basis for 


all later developments in the tragedy of revenge. 

Before considering the German play we must notice what 
little direct evidence we have of the nature of the old Hamlet. 
The earliest reference to the play is found in Nash’s Epistle 


1Variorum edition of Hamlet. Vol. u, p. 1120 seq. All references will 
be to this translation of the German play. 

*To this extent we shall arrive at Sarrazin’s conclusions; but working 
from a different point of view and by a different method we may hope to 
add some new force to these. At every step, however, I shall be obliged 
to repeat material used by Sarrazin in a little different way. 
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to Greene’s Menaphon,' and from this we learn that it was a 
Senecan tragedy of blood. From Lodge’s Wit’s Miserie* we 
learn that it dealt with a ghost and revenge; and in Dekker’s 
Satiro-mastix® we have a similar reference. From Henslow’s 
Diary we learn that it was played on June 9, 1594. Finally, 
there can be little doubt that it was founded on the novel of 
Belleforest, aflerwards, or perhaps already, translated as the 
Hystorie of Hamblet. The ghost was an addition to Belle- 
forest. 

The plot of Fratricide Punished hardly requires a summary. 
It follows the main lines of the action of the final Hamlet; and 
the old English play doubtless did the same. The treatment 
of the story, however, is comic in the German version to an 
extent hardly supposable in an English revenge play. 

The five leading dramatic motives which we found in the 
Spanish Tragedy all reappear. I. The revenge is by a son for 
a father and is directed by the latter’s ghost. This direction 
by the ghost is somewhat differently handled, for he appears 
at the start and directly incites and encourages the hero to 
revenge. II. There is hesitation on the part of Hamlet who 
requires the proof afforded by the play and who lets one chance 
to kill the king escape him. III. There is the madness of 
Ophelia and the melancholy and assumed madness of Hamlet. 
IV. deceit Hamlet’s affair with the 
accomplices and also in the plots of the king. V. There is 
abundant slaughter throughout the play and at the end. VI. 
We find, too, as in the Spanish Tragedy, the main_situation 
cont dby a similar situation. Thus the 
grief and revenge of Laertes for his father are used to strengthen 
the main motive. VII. Perhaps, too, che unholy passion of 


1 Printed 1589. “yet English Seneca read by candle-light yields manie 
good sentences, as Bloud is a beggar, and so foorth ; and if you intreate him 
faire in a frostie morning, he will affoord you whole Hamlets, I should say 
handfulls of tragical speaches”’ etc. 

* Printed 1596. “a foule lubber and looks as pale as the visard of ye ghost 
which cried so miserably at ye theater, like a oisterwife, Hamlet revenge.” 

* Printed 1602. “‘My name’s Hamlet’s revenge.” 
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the king and queen may be said to present another motive. 
At all events the marriage of the murderer to the wife of the 
murdered man is a theme that appears again on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. 

In respect to soliloquies, the German play offers little re- 
semblance to the Spanish Tragedy. Latham’ has indeed 
declared that there are no soliloquies. There is one, however, 
by Hamlet at the beginning of Act V. I quote it in full, 
because in the reference to Nemesis, in the excuse for delay, 

~ and the promise to revenge, I fancy there are some faint hints 
of a soliloquy which in its original form may not have been 
unlike those in the Spanish Tragedy. 

“Unfortunate Prince! How much longer must thou live 
without peace? How long dost thou delay, O righteous 
Nemesis! before thou whettest thy righteous sword of ven- 
geance for my uncle, the fratricide? Hither have I come 
once more, but cannot attain to my revenge, because the fra- 
tricide is surrounded all the time by so many people. But 
I swear that before the sun has finished his journey from east 
to west, I will revenge myself on him.” 

In the separate scenes and situations there is much which 
connects the play with the general revenge type. First in 
importance in its relation to the Spanish Tragedy is the play 
within the play.? Here as there, the hero superintends and 
advises the actors. The play is not, however, used to bring 
about the revenge but, as in the final Hamlet, to produce further 
proof of the king’s guilt. 

The Ophelia scenes are the only ones which at all supply 
the place of the sentimental love scenes of the Spanish Trag- 


edy ; and they also 
In the German play, however, Ophelia is for the most part 
treated in a frankly comic manner. This adds stress to Mr. 
Corbin’s thesis* that a comic element survives in the great 


1 Two Dissertations on the Hamlet of Saxo Grammaticus and of Shakespear. 
R.G. Latham. 1872. See p. 147. 
* The Elizabethan Hamlet. John Corbin. London, 1895. 
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scene of the final Hamlet. Just how far, however, the comic 
element was manifest in the early Hamlet we cannot say ; it 
is not paralleled in Kyd’s treatment of Isabella’s insanity. 
Some other features of the Ophelia scenes, such as her distri- 
bution of flowers, her mad talk, her part as a decoy, seem 
more certainly to point to the English original and appear 
again in later plays. In the main her part must have been 
derived from the old Hamlet, and a summary of it will be 
convenient. II.3. Ophelia says Hamlet plagues her, where- 
upon Corambus (Polonius) concludes that love is the cause 
of Hamlet’s madness. II. 4. Ophelia returns a jewel to 
Hamlet, and he repulses her, while the king and Corambus 
look on from their hiding piace. III. 9. Ophelia is insane 
and follows Phantasmo about. Apparently she has flowers 
for she cries: “See, there is a pretty floweret for thee, my 
heart.” IIIf. 11. Another mad scene in which she annoys 
Phantasmo and strikes him. IV.6. The queen announces 
that Ophelia is mad. IV.7. Ophelia appears with flowers, 
gives each person a flower, and runs off. V.6. The queen 
enters and announces a great calamity: “Ophelia went 
up a high hill and then threw herself down and killed 
herself.” 

The treatment of the ghost varies considerably from that 
of the Spanish Tragedy. The ghost’ is not a mere looker-on ; 
he now holds direct speech with the hero, relates the circum- 
stances of the murder, and calls for revenge. His first appear- 
ance is more dramatic?—two soldiers are on watch at night, 
while healths are being proclaimed within and trumpets 
sounded. The same circumstances are repeated when the 
ghost first appears to Hamlet, with the addition that the 
clock has probably just struck midnight.’ Clearly, here is 
an important addition to the stage business of ghost plays, an 


1The ghost has none of the dignity of Andrea’s ghost. He boxes the 
soldier’s ears and opens his jaws to frighten Hamlet. Undoubtedly a good 
deal of this comic business was added by German players. 

Sz, i, 14, 
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addition which may be credited to the original Hamlet and 
which was adopted in later plays. 


The swearin hilt of the sword which Ha “ 
h nds to perform is uation 
Spanish Tragedy... The ghost joins in the dialogue from 


within? Again while Hamlet has an interview with his 
mother, the ghost appears to him unseen by her.* In the 
prologue, the personages, “ Night, in a car crowned with stars, 
Alecho, Thisephone, and Maegara,” and the style of their 
speeches contrast decidedly with the rest of the play and, as 
Sarrazin notes, suggest Kyd.‘ The wearing of black is indi- 
cated where the king announces: we must “change our black 
mourning suits into crimson, purple, and scarlet.”* Hamlet 
refuses to kill the king who is praying at the altar in the 
temple—“ But, hold, Hamlet, why wouldst thou take his sins 
upon thyself?” ® The business of the two portraits also occurs 
in the scene after he has killed Corambus.’ After fooling 
with Phantasmo (Osric) and just as he is about to go to the 
king, Hamlet has a premonition of death. Like Hieronimo, 
he dissimulates with his enemies in a merry mood ;” an 
in the Spanish Tragedy the catastrophe results in a number 
of deaths, 

This enumeration of situations is sufficient to give an idea 


of the stage-presentation of the old play, to indicate its resem- 


blance to the Spanish Tragedy, and to furnish a basis for 
comparison with scenes in the later revenge tragedies. The 
most important scenes which are not found in the German 
play and appear in Hamlet are the scene at Ophelia’s grave, 
the grave-diggers’ scene, and those dealing with Rosencrantz 


1F, P.1.6. §. 7.0. p.41. Sarrazin has not emphasized the close con- 
nection between the two scenes, but Fleay has pointed it out. Chr. 1, p.31. 
*It seems rather probable that in the old Hamlet the ghost spoke from 
beneath the stage as in the later play. We shall find “the voice in the 
cellarage” in Antonio’s Revenge; so at any rate it was not an invention of 


Shakspere. 2. 
* Note the line “from Acheron’s dark pit, come I, Maegera, hither.” 
1 and 2. 5. Sy. 3. 1. 
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and Guildenstern. Whether or not these occurred in the 
original Hamlet, we have seen enough evidence to show that 
on the stage it must have strongly resembled both the later 
Hamlet and its contemporary, the Spanish Tragedy. 

In regard to the characterization of the old Hamlet, very 
little can be inferred from the German abridgement. The 
king is the villain and source of all evil, and Laertes to some 
extent his tool as Balthazar is the tool of Lorenzo. Sarrazin 
has also noted a resemblance between Jeronimo in the first 
play and Polonius; so also the Horatios in the two plays are 
both faithful friends. Only by following Sarrazin in his 
whole reconstruction, however, shall we find a Hamlet with 
Hieronimo’s fondness for soliloquising and irony and an 
Ophelia whose wooing has the grace of Bell’ Imperia’s and 
whose fate has the pathos of Isabella’s. Such the characters 
of the old Hamlet may have been, but in the German play 
Ophelia is comic, and Hamlet is without individuality. Some 
traces of a more subtle delineation are, nevertheless, not 
altogether wanting. We have already noticed his one solilo- 
quy, and we may not agree with Latham’ that the play is 
absolutely wanting in ironical bits of cynicism. 

“* Hamlet. Well adieu, Lady mother! 

King. Why is this, my prince? Why do you call us mother? 

Hamlet. Surely man and wife are one flesh. Father or mother—it is all 
the same to me.” (u1. 10.) 


Here at least is a kind of irony, much like Hieronimo’s, and 
good enough on the stage for Shakspere’s purposes. In the 
German play again, Hamlet like Hieronimo is interested in 


plays and actors and he certainly resembles Hieronimo in his 
duplicity and pretended madness. Only in these traces, how- 


ever, do we find evidences of a hero who in stage importance 
and dramatic conception could have rivalled the popular hero 
of the Spanish Tragedy. 

Even less can be confidently conjectured in respect to the 


1 Two Dissertations on Hamlet, etc., p. 147. 
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style of the old Hamlet. Some bits of the Fratricide Punished 
have been noted by Sarrazin in connection with Kyd’s work 
and some others will appear later in our diseussion in con- 
nection with the phrasing of later plays. 

From the German play we have derived some idea of the 
action and main motives of the old Hamlet and little more. 
We may conclude that the old English play must surely have 
been a companion piece to the Spanish Tragedy, dealing with 
a revenge for a father, containing all the leading motives of 
that play and many similar scenes and situations. In respect 
be to characterization and style we must postpone most of our 
Pf inferences to the discussion of the first quarto. For a moment, 
be however, we may anticipate and again recall Sarrazin’s recon- 
a struction of the old Hamlet. Then we have a play by Kyd 
3 with soliloquies and Senecan philosophy and a central figure 
like old Hieronimo, Still further we may conclude that the 
; catholic coloring, Hamlet’s calmness after the murder of Polo- 
nius, his conduct at Ophelia’s funeral, his trick on Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, and his treatment of Ophelia, were 
all derived from the old play. Our more meagre reconstruc- 
tion serves our purpose ; it is sufficient to indicate that very 
considerable portions of the two later Hamlets must be referred 
_to the original play. 


VY. ANTONIO AND MELLIDA. 


Antonio and Mellida,' like Kyd’s Hieronimo, is a two-part 
play ; the story of murder and revenge being confined in each 
case to the second part. The first part or the History of 
Antonio and Mellida opens with the hero, Antonio, in disguise 
as an Amazon. His father, Andrugio, has been defeated in 


1 References will be to The Works of John Marston, edited by A. H. Bullen, 

vol.1. For a discussion of the two plays, see “John Marston” von Wolf- 

a gang von Wurzbach. Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vol. xxxiii, p. 85 seq. Dr. 

: von Wurzbach calls Anfonio’s Revenge “eine wiiste Mischung der Spanish 
a Tragedy und des Hamlet.” We will not try to determine, he adds, “ob 
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a sea-fight by Piero, duke of Venice, and father and son are 
in hiding. Antonio goes to the court of Piero with whose 
daughter, Mellida, he is in love, and later Mellida leaves the 
court disguised as a page in search of him but is retaken. 
Andrugio proceeds to court in full armor, demands the reward 
offered for his own head, and then discovers himself. A 
funeral procession enters bearing the body of Antonio. Piero 
professes to admire Andrugio’s courage, pardons him, and 
protests that he would give his daughter’s hand to have 
Antonio alive. Thereupon A.tonio comes to life, and there 
is a joyful conclusion. There is some “ masquery ” and danc- 
ing, some love scenes, a good deal of comic buffoonery, and a 
good deal of serious and philosophical declamation. What 
little directly concerns the conventions of the tragedy of 
revenge will be noticed in the discussion of the second part. 

The second part, or Antonio’s Revenge, deals with a revenge 
for a father and is constructed on almost the same lines as the 
Spanish Tragedy and the original Hamlet, Antonio’s father, 
Andrugio, is poisoned, and his friend, Feliche, butchered by 
Piero. Strotzo, an accomplice, declares that Andrugio died 
naturally, and Piero declares that he found Mellida in Feliche’s 
embraces upon the eve of her marriage to Antonio. Mellida 
is confined for trial, and Antonio becomes frantic with grief 
and bewilderment. Andrugio’s ghost appears to Antonio, 
discloses Piero’s villany, and bids Antonio to take revenge. 
Antonio, crazed by the revelation, stabs Piero’s young son, 
Julio, at Andrugio’s tomb but refuses a chance to kill Piero ; 
later he disguises himself as his mother’s fool and watches for 
his opportunity. His mother meantime has yielded to Piero 


dies der ‘alte Hamlet’ (von Kyd) ist, oder ob sich nicht sogar aus Antonio 
Beweis fiir die Entstehungszeit des Shakespeare’schen Hamlet ableiten 
liesse, den einzelne englische Kritiker schon vor 1600 aufgefiihrt wissen 
wollen.” “Shakespeare’s Einfluss,” he also declares, “ist zu deutlich,’’ 
and points out resemblances to Romeo and Juliet and Lear. Equally apart 
from our purpose is an article in Englische Studien, vol. xxi, “ John Mar- 
ston ala dramatiker,” by Ph. Aronstein. 
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a promise of marriage, but after a visitation from Andrugio’s 
ghost she joins Antonio in his scheme for revenge. At Mel- 
lida’s trial, Strotzo, instigated by Piero, declares that he was 
suborned and is himself despatched by a trick of Piero. Mel- 
lida swoons and later dies. Antonio is also reported dead 
but he appears disguised in a masque: the masquers disclose 
themselves and kill Piero. They are hailed as public 
benefactors but determine to retire to a religious house; so 
Antonio appears alive to make the final speech bewailing 
Mellida. 

This summary of the plot will suggest parallelisms with 
the two plays already considered. Their leading motives all 
reappear. I. Revenge for a father by a son, urged on by the 
dead man’s ghost, forms the central action. II. Hesitation 
and irresolution appear in Antonio’s neglect of his opportunity 
to kill Piero and in his useless murder of Julio. III. Antonio 
is driven to the verge of real insanity and later pretends to be 
afool. IV. Intrigue is practised by both Piero and Antonio. 
V. The death-list, though not so long as in the earlier plays, 
includes six persons. Of the minor motives, VI. the contrast 
to the main situation appears in the grief and revenge of 
Pandulpho for the death of his son, Feliche; and VII. the 
unholy passion of Piero for Maria becomes, more distinctly 
than in Hamlet, an underlying motive of the drama. An 
idyllic love story is also prominent, but especial attention 
should be called to the fact that the five leading elements, 
revenge, hesitation, insanity, intrigue, and slaughter, are as 
clearly manifest as in the Spanish Tragedy or the early 
Hamlet. 

Moreover, the play resembles the Spanish Tragedy, and 
very likely the early Hamlet, in its abundance of long solilo- 
quies. There are several by Piero and five by Antonio, even 
the first lines of which will be enough to indicate a similarity 
to Hieronimo’s. 


“Pish, thy mother was not lately widowed.” (II. 2. p. 183.) 
3 


a 
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He reads from Seneca’s De Providentia and then contrasts his 
own fate. 


“ Graves, vaults, and tombe, groan not to bear my weight.” 
(IIL. 1. p. 143.) 


“ Ay, so you must before you touch the shore.” (III. 1. p. 147.) 
—On human nature and its iniquity. 
“ Howl not, thou putry mould; groan not, ye graves.” 


(III. 1. p. 150.) 
—A characteristic murder speech. 


“ Ay, heaven, thou may’st, thou may’st, omnipotence.” 
(IV. 2. p. 171.) 


—In which he submits himself to Heaven’s will. 

Like the soliloquies in the Spanish Tragedy, these seem to 
have been modelled on Seneca, and even more than those they 
indicate an attempt at philosophical reflection. One of the 
best examples of this philosophising is to be found in Anto- 
nio’s speech on a fool’s part, to which we shall have occasion 


to refer again. 


“T never saw a fool lean; the chub-faced fop 
Shines sleek with full-cramm’d fat of happiness, 
Whilst studious contemplation sucks the juice 
From wisards’ cheeks: who making curious search 
For nature’s secrets, the first innating cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes 
When they will zany men. Had Heaven been kind, 
Creating me an honest, senseless dolt, 
A good, poor fool, I should want sense to feel 
The stings of anguish shoot through every vein; 
T should not know what ’twere to lose a father ; 
I should be dead of sense to view defame 
Blur my bright love; I could not thus run mad, 
As one confounded in a maze of mischief, 
Stagger’d, stark, fell’d with bruising stroke of chance ; 
I should not shoot mine eyes into the earth, 
Poring for mischief that might counterpoise 


Mischief, murder, and—” ! 
(IV. 1. p. 158.) 


1 The reflective soliloquies in the first part of Antonio and Mellida should 
be noticed, particularly the scene between old Andrugio and Lucio (11. 1.). 
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Coming now to the individual scenes, we note that the 
revenge is accomplished much as in the Spanish Tragedy. 
Piero is seated in the banqueting hall with Maria; an equivo- 
cal reply to his advances leads him to believe that she loves 
him ; whereupon he breaks out in jubilations which recall the 
carousing of the king in Hamilet.' In the midst of the carous- 
ing the masquers enter. Piero is induced to remain alone 
with them, and they unmasque, bind him, and pluck out his 
tongue,’ and triumph over him—uncovering the dish that 
contains the limbs of his murdered child. Finally they hack 
him to pieces, and the ghost, who has joined in the proceed- 
ings, makes his exit with— 


“?Tis done, and now my soul shall sleep in rest: 
Sons that revenge their father’s blood are blest.” 


The marriage celebration, the exhibition of the dead body, 
the exultation in revenge, in fact, the whole method of the 
revenge is after the style of the Spanish Tragedy; but the sub- 
stitution of a masque for a play,’ the participation of the ghost, 
and some of the torments heaped upon the villain may be 
credited to Marston’s ingenuity. 

The ghost scenes are managed very much after the manner 
of the Fratricide Punished. Antonio comes to the church- 
yard and approaches his father’s tomb; even as the clock is 


Charles Lamb has noted the resemblance of their situation to that of Lear 
and Kent. “ Andrugio, like Lear, manifests a kind of royal impatience, a 
turbulent greatness, an affected resignation. The enemies which he enters 
lists to combat, ‘ Despair and mighty Grief, and sharp Impatience’ and the 
Forces (‘Cornets of Horse, etc.’) which he brings to vanish them, are in the 
boldest style of allegory. They are such a race of mourners as the ‘infec- 
tion of sorrows loud’ in the intellect might beget on some pregnant cloud 
in the imagination.” 

14, R.v.2. F. P.t.1. and 1.6. Hamlet 1. 2. and v.2. Cf, also the 
banquet, triumphs, masque, etc., in the Spanish Tragedy, 1. 3, as well as 
the final scene. 

*Compare a similar bit of stage business in the Spanish Tragedy where 
Hieronimo bites out his tongue. v. p. 170. 

5 Cf. the Malcontent and Tourneur’s Revenger’s Tragedy. 
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striking twelve, the ghost rises. Like Hamlet’s ghost, the 
ghost of Andrugio makes a long speech ; and cries “ Antonio, 
Revenge !”—manifestly a reminiscence of the “Hamlet, re- 
venge!” accredited to the old Hamlet. The succeeding dia- 
logue between Maria and Antonio is interrupted by the ghosts 
of Andrugio, Feliche, and by Pandulpho,? who “from above 
and beneath” cry “murder! murder! murder!”* There is 
also a groan from beneath when Antonio stabs Julio, and 
before this when the child is prattling, there is a ery of 
“revenge,” apparently from below.‘ The cries of the ghost 
seem also to have suggested Mellida’s interrupting sighs from 
beneath.” All these instances of a voice in the cellarage point 
back to the cries of the ghost, also probably beneath the stage, 
in the original 

As in the various Hamlets, the ghost appears in a scene 
with his former wife and son.’ The scene, however, shows 
marked variations from that in the Fratricide Punished and 
is a typical example of Marston’s stage effects. As she is 
about to retire, Maria discovers the ghost sitting on the bed. 
While the ghost is upbraiding her and bidding her join her 
son in seeking revenge, Antonio enters in a half-frenzy. He 
is bidden to carry out the revenge by means of a disguise and 
retires; then Maria goes to bed, while the ghost draws the 
curtains and ends the scene with a characteristic tirade.2 The 


1A. Rul. F. P14. Cf. also A. R.1. 1, for another scene at night 
with the clock striking. 

* Pandulpho is no ghost, and seems out of place. 

Simm. 1. 1. 2. 

6The many resemblances between Antonio’s Revenge and the Fratricide 
Punished furnish corroborating evidence for the hypothesis that the latter 
was a translation of the old English Hamlet. 

1A. R., 11,2. F. P, Ul, 6. 

SILI, 2, p. 156. 


“ And now, ye sooty coursers of the night, 
Hurry your chariot into hell’s black womb. 
Darkness, make flight; graves, eat your dead again: 
Let’s repossess our shrouds. Why lags delay? 
Mount sparkling brightness, give the world his day !” 
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scene between Hamlet and his mother is recalled by another 
scene between Antonio and Maria.‘ The anxious mother 
finds Antonio just after the ghost has left him, frantically 
vowing revenge, and therefore takes him to be mad, So in 
the Fratricide Punished, Hamlet’s speech as the ghost crosses 
the stage increases his mother’s belief in his insanity. 

The Mellida scenes furnish divergences from the material 
of the revenge plays which need not be here discussed. The 
fact that her chastity is in qnestion adds a new motive to the 
forces which drive the hero toward madness, In one im- 
portant respect, however, there is a similarity to the Fratri- 
cide Punished. Just as there the queen enters and announces 
Ophelia’s death, so Maria enters and announces the death of 
Mellida.? Moreover, she does this in a long descriptive piece 
of declamation just as the queen does in both the first and 
second quartos of Hamlet. This bit of stage convention, 
then, was in use as early as Antonio’s Revenge.‘ 

The burial of Feliche* and the dumb show before the 
second act, representing Andrugio’s funeral, suggest the burial 
of Ophelia in Hamlet. Though not in the Fratricide Pun- 
ished this scene may have been in the old Hamlet, or the use 
of funerals and churchyards in a revenge tragedy may have 


1F, P., UI,6. A. 1. Hamlet, Il, 4, 102-139. 

°F. P,V,6. 1V, 1. 3Q,, 1. 1822. Hamlet, IV, 7, 167. 

*One passage in the report of Antonio’s death (IV, 1) directly recalls 
the report of Ophelia’s death in the Fratricide Punished. 


“Distraught and raving, from a turret’s top, 
He threw his body in the swollen sea.” 


F. P., V, 6. “Ophelia went up a high hill, and threw herself down, and 
killed herself.” Cf, also the Spanish Tragedy, V, p. 150: 


“ Marry thus, moved with remorse of his misdeeds ; 
Ran to a mountain top and hung himself.” 


The hanging is the fate of Bruser, one of the corresponding characters in 
the novel of Soliman and Persida, but the running to a ™:cuntain top is 
Kyd’s addition. 

5A, R., IV, 2. 
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been original with Marston. The dumb show before the 
third act represents the wooing of Maria by her husband’s 
murderer, who has already made advances to her. The situ- 


’ ation is an old one in literature and is the same as that 


between Richard and Anne in Richard III, and similar to 
that in the dumb show of the play in the final Hamlet.’ 

In the mad scenes insanity receives different treatment from 
that of the Spanish Tragedy or of the German play. Anto- 
nio’s distraction is depicted as something terrible; it is never 
treated as comic, even to the extent that it is in the Spanish 
Tragedy. Nor does Antonio pretend madness like Hieronimo 
and Hamlet ; instead of this he assumes the disguise of a fool 
like Hamlet in the story. The stage direction—“ Enter 
Antonio in a fool’s habit with a little toy of a walnut shell 
and soap to make bubbles ”—* indicates sufficiently his action 
in this disguise. 

Like Hieronimo, Antonio cries “ vindicta” ;* and one of 
his early interviews with his mother is clearly paralleled by 
a scene in Jeronimo between Hieronimo and Isabella.* Like 


1A. R., Il, 2, Rich. III, 1,2. Not in the dumb show in Fratricide Pun- 
ished 


2 Cf. Hamlet’s “I must be idle.” III, 2, 85. 
3A, R,V,1. 7., IV, p. 123. 
* Jeronimo. Dodsley 1825 ed. I, 3, p. 63. 


“Jer. Peace. Whocomes here? News. News, Isabella. 
Js. What news, Jeronimo? 
Jer. Strange news: 
Lorenzo has become an honest man. 
Js, Is that your wondrous news ? 
Jer. Is it not wondrous 
To have honesty in hell:” etc. 


A. R., U, 2, p. 137. 
“Ant. Hark ye; I’ll tell you wondrous strange, strange news. 
Maria. What, my good boy, stark mad? 
Anl. I am not. 
Maria. Alas! 
Is that strange news ? 
Ant. Strange news? Why, mother, is’t not wondrous strange. 
I am not mad—I am not frantic, ha?” etc. 
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Hamlet, he has an opportunity to stab the murderer and 
refuses it.’ He (like Hamlet) enters with a drawn sword and 
has Piero at his mercy, and his excuse for postponing the 
revenge is not much better than Hamlet’s.? His murder of 
the little Julio recalls the murder of the innocent Corambus 
and Hieronimo’s murder of the innocent father of Lorenzo.’ 
Antonio wears black and appears reading a book, as did 
Hieronimo and probably Hamlet in the old play.‘ As the 
Portuguese viceroy falls on the ground in the midst of his 
lamentation, so in one of his soliloquies Antonio lies flat on 
his back and addresses heaven from that posture.° 

The stratagems practised by Piero on his accomplice are 
like similar tricks in the Spanish Tragedy and the trick 
played by Hamlet on Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. The 
body of Feliche, stabbed thick with wounds, appears hung 
up like that of Horatio,’ and Julio’s body is exhibited in the 
final scene as is Horatio’s.* Finally, the oath of the eon- 
spirators on their wreathed arms, and the striking of the floor 
with their daggers, give the same sort of stage effect as the 
swearing on the sword hilt and Hieronimo’s digging with his 
dagger. The scene with the painter, too, must be noticed in 


14. Ill, 1. F. P., ill, 2. 

2A. R., Il, 1. “ No, not so. 
This shall be sought for; I’ll force him feed on life 
Till he shall loath it. This shall be the close 
Of vengeance’ strain.” ; 

84, R., 11,1. FP. 10,5. 7., V,p.170. The murder of Julio is 
possibly intended to be excused by the frenzy which possesses Antonio. 

*S. T., IV, p. 123. A. R., 11,1. Hamlet reads a book in both the first 
and second quartos. 

58. 7., I, p. 21. A. R., IV, 2. Cf. also Antonio and Mellida, Part I, 
IV, 1, where Andrugio in the midst of a soliloquy throws himself on the 
ground; in the same scene Antonio falls on the ground twice. This solil- 
oquizing from the floor was in fact common in early plays. 

R,1V,1. S. T., Il, p. 90. 

1A. R.,1,1. T., I, p. 52. 

88. T., last scene. 

R., 1V,2. S. Il, p. 41. IV, p. 111. 
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connection with the painter scene in Ben Jonson’s Additions 
to the Spanish Tragedy. 

This somewhat detailed examination of the scenes and situ- 
ations indicates how closely Marston’s play on the stage must 
have resembled the two old revenge plays. Some changes 
and especially the great prominence given to the ghost may 
be credited to Marston, although these hint that there may 
have been some development of the revenge type between 
1588 and 1599 of which we have no direct evidence. We 
have seen evidence of the popularity of ghost and revenge 
plays about 1599; and Marston’s play may possibly have 
had points of close stage resemblance to some unknown plays 
as well as to the Spanish Tragedy and the original Hamlet. 

Of the characters Maria has less individuality than Isabella 
in the Spanish Tragedy ; she merely fills a conventional part 
very similar to the queen’s in the Fratricide Punished.’ Mel- 
lida’s character is developed in the first part, and her im- 
prisonment and death in the second part are intended to sup- 
ply abundant pathos. The villain, Piero, differs from Lorenzo 
only in his passion for Maria, and in this respect he resembles 
the king in the old Hamlet. The accomplice Strotzo is of the 
same type as Kyd’s accomplices though he has less humor 
than Pedringano. Pandulpho with his philosophy is a little 
like Corambus and Hieronimo (in the First Part)—that 
is, he is one of the type of talkative old men. Feliche and, 
later, Alberto supply the part of the faithful friend. 

Antonio, like Hieronimo and the original Hamlet, is a 
scholar and a clever deviser of masques. Like Hieronimo, 
he is fond of philosophy and studies his Seneca. He is dis- 
tinguished, also, by the same tendency to reflection. He 
enjoys soliloquizing and struggles in solitary meditation at 


- each crisis in his course. Like Hieronimo and Hamlet he is 


driven to the verge of insanity by the pressure of the horrible 
crimes which he is to revenge; but unlike them he does not 


1 Where the queen is more obviously guiltless than in the final Hamlet. 
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waste time in seeking additional proof of the murderer’s guilt. 
The loss of his father, the fickleness of his mother, the mur- 
der of his friend, and the accusation against his betrothed, 
have already driven him close to madness, when the revela- 
tions of the ghost add fresh fuel to the fire. Though he does 
not seek further proof, yet, like Hamlet, after the revelations 
of the play, he becomes frantic and irresolute, neglects an 
opportunity to kill the king, and wastes his vengeance on an 
innocent child. Like Hieronimo he finally accomplishes his 
revenge by dissimulation and stratagem according to the 
counsel of the ghost. Unlike the other heroes, however, he 
shows very little irony. His dialogue with his mother and 
his talk as a fool blowing bubbles may be instanced as partial 
exceptions,’ but in general he is wild and ranting and rarely 
ironical. In his tendency to reflection, his overburdening 
sense of wrong, and his cunning, he doubtless resembled the 
old Hamlet as well as Hieronimo. Like both of them he 
was a stage ranter, he tore a passion to tatters and appealed 
to a taste that delighted in extravagant violence. To a greater 
extent, however, than Kyd in the Spanish Tragedy, Marston 
succeeded in endowing his hero with intellectual depth and 
tragic power. Antonio’s soliloquies have more philosophy and 
less grotesqueness than Hieronimo’s; his insanity has more 
that suggests the terrible and less that suggests the laughable. 
With all his ranting and overdrawn passion, he has not a few 
touches of real life. To see how much more vital his phi- 
losophizing and his sense of wrong are made, we have only 
to recur again to his speech on the fool’s part.? It was the 
“stings of anguish,” the “ bruising stroke of chance,” which 
made him run mad “as one confounded in a maze of mis- 
chief.” 

Mr. Bullen’s* estimate of Marston’s style leaves little to be 
said. The quotations from Seneca and the talk of Nemesis 


1JI, 2, pp. 187, 138. IV, 1, passim. “TV, 1. 
*The Works of John Marston. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B. A. Vol. 1. 
Introduction, pp. xxvi and xxvii. 
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as well as an occasional verbal similarity recall the Spanish 
Tragedy ; like Kyd, too, Marston shows a fondness for coup- 
ling heaven and hell, for figures dealing with storms, ship- 
wreck, prodigies, and for violent metaphors in general. In 
the main, however, the style of the two parts of Antonio and 
Mellida is decidedly individual. The scene between Andrugio 
and Lucio,' quoted by Charles Lamb, shows the style at its 
best; and any page will furnish examples of its peculiar 
atrocities. There is no question that it is strained, affected, 
and ranting to the last degree; there is also no question that 
it is often vividly and picturesquely imaginative. 

So far as our analysis has gone, this imaginative style seems 
Marston’s most original contribution to the revenge tragedy 
type. In plot, motives, characterization, and even in indi- 
vidual scenes and situations, Antonio’s Revenge follows most 
closely after the old models. It is not, indeed, likely that 
Marston thought he was following as closely as our analysis 
has indicated. He was a young man of twenty-four, who had 
already made a considerable poetical reputation? by his satires ; 
and a certain bombastic confidence in these plays adds to one’s 
suspicion that he thought he was doing something noteworthy. 
Very likely he felt that he was replacing the old rant with a 
lofty and tragic poetic diction. That this diction was some- 
what deliberately acquired, is manifest from the closeness with 
which it is modelled. Mr. Cunliffe* has pointed out Marston’s 
obligations in detail and concludes that “of all Elizabethan 
dramatists, Marston owed the most to Seneca and was thie 
readiest to acknowledge his indebtedness.” In this reflective 
philosophy we may further note a distinct development of 
the revenge play. Consciously forming himself on Seneca, 
Marston seems to have endeavored to secure at least the 
appearance of profundity of thought. 


1 Antonio and Mellida. Part1. III, 1. 

*See Bullen’s edition of Marston. Vol. 1. Introd., p. xxiv seq. 

5 The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy. J. W. Cunliffe, London, 
1893, p. 68 seq. 
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In addition to a new tragic diction and a profounder moral- 
izing, Marston shows some distinguishable development of the 
material and construction of the revenge type of play. There 
are, indeed, evidences' that he thought he was changing the 
old methods of action more radically than we can perceive. 
Among his perceptible alterations are the confining of the 
comic element to the by-play of Balurdo and the presentation 
of the chief characters more entirely in the tragic play of 
crime and horror. The development of Antonio’s character 
and of the ghost scenes have also been noticed. Further, in 
the emphasis placed on the romantic love story and on the 
other hand, in his style of accumulating horrors and melo- 
dramatic stage effects, Marston may fairly be said to mark a 
step in the progress from Kyd to Webster. 

The contributions to the development of the drama are not | 
intrinsically of much importance. For us the style is still 
pretentious rant; the philosophy borrowed commonplaces ; the 
revenge tragedy an impossible convention. Antonio’s Revenge 
is certainly not a great artistic achievement ; but after looking 
at it so long as a stage production, we may in closing look 
at ita moment as an artistic effort. Emphasis may well be 
placed on those qualities which indicate a serious and ambi- 
tious effort to give poetical expression to the thoughts and 


lIntroduction to A. and M., 1st part. Matzagente, “(a modern bragga- 
doch,” is thus ridiculed : 
“ Rampum, scrampum, mount tufty Tamburlaine! 
What rattling thunderclap breaks from his lips?” 
In A. R., I, 2, Antonio says: 
“ Madam, I will not swell like a tragedian.” 
Again, A. R., I, 2, Pandulpho asks: 


“ Would’st have me cry, run raving up and down 
For my son’s loss? Would’st have me turn rank mad 
Or wring my face with mimic action ; 
Stamp, curse, weep, rage, and then my bosom strike ? 
Away, ’tis aspish action, player-like.” 


Marston seems to be ridiculing the extravagancies of passion which his 
own work exhibits in abundance. 
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passions which arise from the most dreadful situations. We 
may recall how distinctly Marston avowed such a serious and 
ambitious purpose in the prologue he addressed to his London 
audience. 
“ Therefore we proclaim, 

If any spirit breathes within this round, 

Uncapable of weighty passion— 

As from his birth being hugged in the arms 

And nuzzled twixt the breasts of happiness— 

Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 

From common sense of what men were and are, 

Who would not know what men must be—let such 

Hurry amain from our black visaged shows: 

We shall afright their eyes. But if a breast 

Nail’d to the earth with grief; if any heart 

Pierced through with anguish pant within this ring ; 

If there be any blood whose heat is choked 

And stifled with true sense of misery ; 

If ought of these strains fill this consort up— 

They arrive most welcome.” } 


With this declaration of his in mind, we may remember how 
Marston tried to give words to reflections on life’s mysteries, 
to the fierce pressure of a sense of wrong and evil, to the wild 
outpourings of a mind driven almost to madness. We may 
at least say that the old revenge situation vividly impressed 
the imagination of an Elizabethan poet before it found final 
expression from the genius of Shakspere. 


VI. THe HAMLET oF THE First QUARTO.’ 


We are to examine the first quarto on the hypothesis that 
it represents a transition play, Shakspere’s partial revision of 
the original Hamlet. Such an examination will supply some 
additions to our reconstruction of the old play from the Fra- 
tricide Punished and will also point to some additions and 


1 Prologue to Antonio and Mellida, Part 1. 
? New Variorum Edition of Hamlet. Vol. 11. Appendix. All line num- 
bers refer to this text. 
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alterations which are almost certainly Shakspere’s. Any 
separation of his work from that of an earlier author must, 
however, be performed with diffidence and a full appreciation 
of its conjectural nature. The text of Q, is often so imper- 
fect that it is devoid of any literary individuality, and any 
particular passage may often be regarded either as a mangled 
rendering of Shakspere’s phrasing or as a survival from the 
old author. Moreover, we have no sure canon for determin- 
ing either Skakspere’s work or the original author’s. The 
final Hamlet, to be sure, is Shakspere’s, but much in that is 
surely a survival from the old play, and even bits of phras- 
ing, which we have come to look upon as entirely character- 
istic of Shakspere, may conceivably be from the old author. 
For a canon of the latter’s work, we are still more at a loss, 
since we have not gone to the extent of accepting Sarrazin’s 
conjecture that Kyd was the author. Still further, a difficulty 
is presented in analysing Q, by the possibility that the wretched 
text may present not merely Shakspere’s partial revision but 
emendations by players or other material additions. Despite 
these difficulties the work of Shakspere seems to me in certain 
instances to be clearly separable from that of his predecessor. 
Intricate questions of authorship are, indeed, unimportant for 
our purpose. However imperfect it may be, the first quarto, 
according to our hypothesis, represents a play acted on the 
London stage, and represents its plot, scenes, and situations 
well enough to supply us with the material for our exami- 
nation. 

The plot is from the early Hamlet. It coincides in the 


main with that of the Fratricide Punished, the important | 
additions being the scene at Ophelia’s grave, the grave-diggers 


scene, and the interviews between Hamlet, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Hamlet’s stratagem upon these gentlemen fol- 
lows the story in Belleforest. The action is practically that 
of the final Hamlet. There are some important differences,’ 


1 Most important, perhaps, is the introduction of the scene in which 
Hamlet repulses Ophelia in the middle of Act II, scene 2 of Qi. 
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‘which will be noticed in our discussion of the final Hamlet, 
but in the main the play presents the same events, the same 
order, and the same catastrophe as the final Hamlet. 

Our examination of Q,, therefore, has a value altogether 
apart from our hypotheses in regard to the different Hamlets, 
It is in fact an examination of the plot, scenes, and situations 
of the final Hamlet, in connection with the Spanish Tragedy 
and Antonio’s Revenge. 

All the motives of the Spanish Tragedy, Antonio’s Revenge, 
and the early Hamlet reappear; and although they receive a 
treatment very different from the comic rendering of the Ger- 
man version, it does not differ greatly from that of the Span- 
ish Tragedy and therefore probably not greatly from that of 
the early English Hamlet. I. Revenge remains the dominant 
motive, but a comparison with Antonio’s Revenge as well as 
with the Fratricide Punished will convince anyone that the 
hero is less blood-thirsty and the ghost more dignified than 
they could have been in the old play. This softening of the 
revenge motive may certainly be credited to Shakspere, but 
with all this softening the treatment differs little from Kyd’s 
or Marston’s. II. Insanity has none of the rudely comic 
treatment of the German play and little of the comic possi- 
bilities of the Spanish Tragedy. Ophelia’s insanity points 
back to the early play and the Spanish Tragedy. Hamlet’s 
madness is more pronounced than in the final version and, 
perhaps, less surely devoid of comic elements than that of 
Antonio. IV and V. The intrigue and slaughter are surely 
survivals of the old play. ‘They reappear with their former 
prominence, but Shakspere seems to have added nothing to 
them. VI. The_reénfo e principal by similar 
secondary situations reappears in the story of the revenge of 
Laertes for his father; and (VII) the passion of the king for 
the queen supplies another motive similar to that found in 
Antonio’s Revenge. So far as the dramatic motives go, the 
play closely resembles the Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s 
Revenge as well as the old Hamlet, and shows no marked 
development by Shakspere. 
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Like the Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s Revenge, and, in 
all probability like the old Hamlet, the first quarto is a play 
of soliloquies. To what extent they represent Shakspere’s 
work and to what extent that of the early author, can only 
be determined by comparing them with the soliloquies of the 
final Hamlet. The following enumeration will be convenient. 


1. O that this too too solid flesh. Hamlet, I, 2,129. Q, 1. 195. 


2. Oall ye host of Heaven— 1,5, 92. Q, 1. 585. 

3. O what a rogue and peasant— “ II, 2,575. Q, 1. 1108. 
4. To be or not to be— “TIT, 1,56. 815.- 
5. ’Tis now the very witching— “ III, 2,406. Q, 1. 1405. 
6. Now might I do it pat— “ If, 3, 76. Q, 1. 1425. 


7. How all occasions do inform—(in Qs, not in Folio) 
Hamlet, 4, 31. Not in Q:. 


Mr. Richard Grant White has indicated reasons for sup- 
posing that one and four are corrupted copies of soliloquies 
already in the final form of Q,.’ At all events, like much of 
the two first acts, they read like a corrupted form of Shak- 
spere’s work.? The second and third soliloquies present by 
no means so corrupt a text and seem to me likely to be as 
near the early as the final Hamlet. The fifth and sixth solilo- 
quies, one may hope, follow the old originals in matter, and 
their form in Q, certainly does not recall Shakspere. The 
fine seventh soliloquy does not occur in Q;. Only in the first 
and fourth, then, is there much evidence of Shakspere’s work. 
In the less corrupted four remaining soliloquies there is nothing 


1The Two Hamlets. Atlantic Monthly, October, 1881. Reprinted in the 
Bankside Shakespeare. Vol. xt. 

*In Q; in soliloquy four, Hamlet is introduced “ pouring upon a book” 
just as Hieronimo and Antonio enter reading when they begin their solilo- 
quies. The appearance of this theatrical convention (which is not in Qe) 
suggests that it may go back to the early Hamlet and that the soliloquy 
may have had an original form in the early play. In any case this intro- 
duction of the soliloquy by Hamlet’s reading is probably not as Mr. White 
took it, a ridiculous mistake of a “ Fluellen of Pirates.” Cf. Bankside 

Vol. XI, p. cxxxiv. 

5 Even the addition in Qs, “’Tis now the very witching time of night,” 

etc., is a bit of conventional phrasing, if not suggested by the old play. 
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that might not be ascribed to a poet of Kyd’s rank. The evi- 
dence seems to indicate that Shakspere was revising the solilo- 
quies of the early play but had given only the first and fourth 
anything like the final phrasing of the second quarto. 

As in the other revenge plays these soliloquies are not 
altogether reflective in character, nor do they monopolize all 
the reflective element. In Q,, however, there is very little 
philosophy outside of the soliloquies. How little Shakspere 
had yet done in developing the reflective element of the old 
play, appears from Konight’s list of reflective and didactic 
observations in the final Hamlet which do not appear at all in 
Q,.' On the whole,’ the reflective element in the first quarto 
bears out the hypothesis that the play represents a transition 

There are few signs of the phrasing of the final ver- 
sion and little that may not probably have had its origin in 
the early play. So far as Shakspere had developed the reflec- 
tive element, he had followed the traditions set by Kyd and 
Marston. 

In examining the situations, we will first take those which 
our examination of Fratricide Punished has assigned to the 
old Hamlet and note the parallels in the Spanish Tragedy and 
Antonio’s Revenge. The ghost scenes follow the outline of 
those in Fratricide Punished. The two appearances of the 
ghost to soldiers on the watch ;* the soldier’s report to Hora- 


1 Knight’s Introductory Notice to Hamlet, quoted in the New Variorum Edi- 
tion of Hamlet. Vol. 11, p. 18, 

? Another passage may be noted. The passage in the final Hamlet begin- 
ning, “I have of late—but wherefore I know not—lost all my mirth,” 
appears in Q, (Il. 958-961) in this form: 


“ Yes, faith, this (great) world you see contents me not, 
No nor the spangled heavens, nor earth, nor sea, 
(No) nor man that is so glorivus a creature, 
Contents not me, no nor woman too, though you laugh.” 


The two omissions indicated and a slight change in the fourth line make 
this into blank verse of a sort. One may surmise that the shorthand reporter 
was trying to transcribe verse. He could hardly have been listening to or 
recalling Shakspere’s prove. 

33 and 1.94. F. P., I, 1 and 2. 
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tio;' the interview of the ghost with Hamlet just after the 
clock has struck twelve? and the trumpets have sounded the 
carousal within ;* the ghost’s story of the king’s guilt and 
objurations to revenge ;* Hamlet’s avowal of revenge® and 
later his determination to put an antic disposition on ;° the 
swearing on the sword,’ the voice of the ghost in the cellar- 
age *—all these were parts of the old play and many of them 
are paralleled in the Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s Revenge. 
* So, too, the appearance of the ghost in his night-gown, dur- 
ing Hamlet’s talk with his mother, belongs to the old play 
and is paralleled in Antonio’s Revenge. The comic element 
of the ghost in the German play has disappeared, but judging 
from the other revenge plays, that probably formed no part of 
the old Hamlet. The omission of the cry “ Hamlet, revenge!” 
which was prominent in the old play, indicates that the part 
of the ghost was altered ; and the dignified and poetical nature 
of the ghost in Q, is doubtless due to Shakspere. The ghost 
scenes in Act I are, in fact, practically the same as in the final 
lay. 
The play within the play with its dumb show” and pre- 
ceding talk and advice to the actors," must have had its pro- 
totype in the old Hamlet and is paralleled in the Spanish 


P, I. 1.402. F.P,I,4. Ill,1. 
F.P,1,4. F.P,I,5. A.R.,II,1. 
1.49. F.P,1,5. A. 7., IV, p. 124. 
1.612. F.P,1,6. S. T, IV, p. 124. 
7Q,1591. F.P,1,6. S. 7, Il, 41. 


592 seq. F. 1,6. A. R., Ill, 1. 

1.1501. F. II,6. A. R., III, 2. 

Q, 1. 1260 seq. F. P., 11,8. T., V, end. 

NQ,11018seq. F. P., S. V, p. 152. 

12 One or two verbal similarities may be noticed. In the Fratricide Pun- 
ished (II, 9), Hamlet tells Corambus: “Their theatre is a little world 
wherein they represent nearly all that happens in the great world.” Ap- 
parently the original Hamlet contained some passage to suggest the lines in 

1084) : 
_—— “T tell you they are the chronicles 
And brief abstracts of the time.” 
4 
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Most of the Ophelia scenes probably follow the old play 
pretty closely, The parting scene with Laertes is suggested 
in the German play and paralleled in Jeronimo.’ The scene 
in which Ophelia is used us a decoy to discover the secret of 
Hamlet’s madness is found in the German play and may even 
contain some of the comic element of the old rendering.? The 
insane scenes are from the old play,’ and the queen announces 
Ophelia’s death as in the old play, and with a long speech as 
in Antonio’s Revenge.‘ Just how far Shakspere had changed 
these scenes, it is impossible to say ; they are incoherent and 
imperfect, but at the same time they seem to me about as 
coherent as similar scenes in Elizabethan plays.’ They cer- 
tainly have little of the surpassing pathos of the final version, 
though they contain nothiag which does not reappear in the 
second quarto. The matter is the same but the arrangement 
is altogether different—facts which may suggest to some that 
the scenes in Q; are only garbled versions of scenes to which 
Shakspere had already given the final form of Q;. On the 
other hand, the different arrangement may be a part of Shak- 
spere’s remodelling, and the immodest songs and the resem- 
blances to the Fratricide Punished may fairly be taken to 
indicate that in the play represented by the first quarto these 
scenes were nearer to the original play than to Shakspere’s. 


The lines in Q, (1356) : 


“ And if the king like not the tragedy, 
Why then belike he likes it not, perdy.” 


recall these in the Spanish Tragedy (V, 1, p. 190): 
“ And if the world like not this tragedy 
Hard is the hap of old Hieronimo.” 


“Comedy” is substituted for “tragedy” in the final Hamlet. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that the allusion to feathers in the actors’ hats 
in Hamlet (III, 2, 85) occurs in F. P. (II, 7). 

1Q, 1. 329 seq. F.P., 1,7. 1,2. See also dtheist’s Tragedy, I, 2. 

*Q, 1. 887 seq. F. P., Il, 4. See Mr. Corbin’s The Elizabethan Hamlet. 

P., Ul, 9,11. IV,7. Cf. S. 7., pp. 94ff, 154 ff. 

*Q, 1.1822. F.P, V,6. IV, 1. 

5 For an example of the mad girl ante-dating Q,, see Lyly’s A Woman in 
the Moon, Act V, where Pandora sings and talks incoherently and childishly. 
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The scene in which Hamiet refuses to kill the king is in the 
German play and is paralleled in Antonio’s Revenge.' The 
succeeding scene between Hamlet and his mother? differs in 
an important respect from Q,. In Q, the queen agrees to 
join him in his revenge, as Maria joins Antonio and Bell’ 
Imperia joins Hieronimo.’ The final scene with its duel and 
poisoned drinks and change of swords can hardly differ much 
from the old play, and in its accumulation of deaths and final 
dead march resembles the final scene in the Spanish Tragedy. 
The killing of Polonius,‘ resembling Antonio’s murder of 
Julio,’ the joking with a braggart gentleman (Osric),’ the 
business of the two pictures,’ and the ambassador scenes,* more 
like those in Jeronimo than those slightly outlined in the Ger- 
man play—all are from the old play. The banquet and tri- 
umph,’ the allusions to the wearing of black," the premonition 
of disaster," are also in the German play ; and bits of stage 
business like the striking of the clock” and the reading of 
a book before a soliloquy are common enough in revenge 
plays. 

So much for scenes and situations which can be traced back 
to the old Hamlet through the medium of the German play ; 
these are so numerous that they warrant a presumption that 
scenes not to be found in the Fratricide Punished were also 
taken from the old Hamlet, There is some direct evidence to 
strengthen this presumption. ‘The scene at Ophelia’s grave 
bears a slight resemblance to the passage in Belleforest where 
Hamlet appears at his own funeral. It may either have 
occurred in the old Hamlet or have been first suggested to 
Shakspere by Belleforest. The former alternative is strength- 


1Q, 1.1424 seq. F.P., 11,2. A. 1. 


*Q, 1. 1445 seq. 3A. R., I, 2. 8. V, 144 seq. 
ai. seq. seq. 
®Q, 1. 140 seq.; 1. 727 seq. *Q, 1. 140; 1. 2056. 
10 Q, 1. 173 seq. 11 Q, 1. 2050 seq. 
1. 400. 1. 809. 


“Cf. Corbin’s The Elizabethan Hamlet, p. 15. 
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ened by the funeral scenes in Antonio’s Revenge and by the 
brutality and catholic coloring of the scene. So, too, the 
scenes involving Rosencrantz and Guildenstern may have been 
derived from Belleforest through the medium of the old play. 
The scene with the grave-diggers, on the contrary, has no 
parallel so far as I know, and must be credited to Shakspere’s 
invention. 

Of the characterization and style of the transition play, few 
conclusions can be drawn from the mangled text. All the 
important characters must have been drawn in the rough in 
the old play, but just how much they had been altered by 
Shakspere, cannot be decided. Hamlet has the qualities we 
have found in Hieronimo and Antonio, and in so much he 
may have been outlined in the old play. In the first act 
his sense of overpowering evil is, indeed, given almost final 
vitality, but in general his reflections, his madness (more pro- 
nounced than in Q,), and his irony reveal only the familiar 
revenge hero, here and there retouched by Shakspere’s phras- 
ing. After the first two acts the play can hardly be said to 
possess any style. Passages, however, seem nearer the style 
of an earlier writer than of Shakspere in 1601. Sarrazin has 
noted certain similarities to Kyd, and the abundance of rhym- 
ing couplets surely points to an old play." 

Finally, out of the perplexities involved in discussing the 
first quarto, we may come to a few definite conclusions. The 
quarto, representing an old play retouched by Shakspere, 
shows few variations from the revenge plays then in vogue. 
So far as Shakspere had retouched it he had made it far more 
poetical, more artistic than its predecessor ; he had replaced a 
ranting ghost with a dignified ghost and had begun to give 
the reflective passages a phrasing that should make them ever 
significant. He had not added to the intrigue and murders, 
but he had not lessened them. He had retained practically 
all the scenes and situations of the old play and had intro- 
duced no considerable changes in its leading motive or its 


1Cf. Boas., xlix seq. 
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general character. So far as the old play reappears, it seems _ 
to have been a companion piece to the Spanish Tragedy; and — 
unless we are altogether mistaken in connecting the first 

quarto with the original play, it shows that Shakspere was 

working in response to theatrical necessities, and that he 

frankly accepted a current conventional form. Not only may ti 
the Hamlet of 1601-2 have seemed to the spectator to be little = a 
more than a partial revision of a popular old play, it may ' = 
also have seemed very like the old Spanish Tragedy and the ‘ 
new Antonio’s Revenge. 


VII. Ben Jonson’s ADDITIONS TO THE SPANISH 
TRAGEDY. 


The Additions' are distinct from the rest of the play and 
can be summarized and numbered for convenience in discussing 
them. 


1. Act II, pp. 56-59. Scene between Isabella and Hieronimo after find- 
ing the body of Horatio. 

2. Act ITI, pp. 70-71. Hieronimo’s conversation with Lorenzo is enlarged. 
8. Act IV, p. 103. A long speech by Hieronimo is added to the scene 
with the Portuguese. 

4. Act IV, p. 113. Scene between Hieronimo and two servants. 
5. Act IV, p. 117. Scene with the painter, beginning with his entrance. 
6. Act V, p. 166. Hieronimo and the two kings after the murders 


[really two passages]. 


These additions do not represent a revision or recasting of 
the plot, in fact they affect the proportion and movement of 
the drama rather for the worse. They present few new situ- 
ations, although two show notable resemblances to those in 
other plays. In the fourth addition Hieronimo is running 
about at night when Isabella enters in search of him and begs 


refer. These additions are in a style very different from that of Jonson’s 
comedies written at about the same time (1601), hence some have ques- 
tioned his authorship. The evidence of Henslow’s diary, however, seems 
decisive. 


{ 

1 Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, Vol. 5, to which page numbers i 

x 
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him to come in doors; so Maria follows and entreats Anto- 
nio.' Again, the scene with the painter whom Hieronimo 
asks if he can paint a tree or a wound—and “ Canst paint a 
doleful cry ?”—must have been suggested by the scene between 
a painter and Balurdo in Antonio and Mellida2 The greater 
part of the additions deal with Hieronimo, and the develop- 
ment of his part seems to have been their main purpose. His 
irony is increased and made more effective ; his reflections are 
more elaborate and more pregnant; and above all, his mad- 
ness gains enormously in reality and intensity. His madness, 
indeed, receives a disproportionate development ; throughout 
the additions he is either insane or on the verge of insanity ; 
throughout Jonson is picturing a mind diseased by grief, 
sometimes conscious of life’s unrelaxing pain and again lost 
in frenzied delirium. Let us look at Johnson’s work with 
these three points in mind, his development of the irony, the 
reflective element, and the madness. 

The first addition is occupied with Hieronimo’s ravings. 
He cries out that “Horatio must be living yet,” sends Jacques 
to look for him, and asks Pedro whose the body is. Isabella 
thinks him mad and tries in vain to quiet him, while he calls 
on night and death to fall upon him. 

“Gird in my waste of grief with thy large darkness, 
And let me not survive to see the light 
May put me in the mind I had a son.” 


In the few lines of the second addition there is a telling 
increase in Hieronimo’s irony. Lorenzo says: 
“Why, so, Hieronimo, use me.” 
He replies : 
“ Who, you, my lord ? 


I reserve your favor for a greater honor. 
This is a very toy, my lord, a toy.” 


1A, R., Ill, 1. 

2A. and M., V, 1. The resemblance is unmistakable, but Johnson’s 
treatment is so much more elevated and elaborate that one would say the 
scene in Antonio and Mellida was a burlesque on Jonson. The evidence, 
however, is decisive that Antonio and Mellida was the earlier. 
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And later : 
“Tn truth, my lord, it is a thing of nothing: 
The murder of a son or so— 
A thing of nothing, my lord!” 


The third addition consists of a long meditative speech, A 
few lines will show how vital the meditative mood becomes 
in Jonson’s picture of the care-burdened, bewildered mind. 


“My son! and what’s a son? 
A thing begot within a pair of minutes—thereabout, 
A lump bred up in darkness, and doth serve 
To balance those light creatures we call women : 
And, at nine months end, creeps forth to light. 
What is there yet in a son, 
To make a father doat, rave, or run mad ?° 
Being born, it pouts, cries, and breeds teeth. 
What is there yet in a son? 
Weil, heaven is heaven still! 

And there is Nemesis and furies, 

And things called whips; 

And they sometimes do meet with murderers ; 

They do not always escape, that’s some comfort 

Ay, ay, ay, and then time steals on, and steals, and steals 

Till violence leaps forth, like thunder, wrapp’d 

In a ball of fire, 

And so doth bring confusion to them all.” 


The meditation on revenge, it will be seen, was made imagina- 
tively vital by another besides Shakspere. 

The fourth addition represents Hieronimo “ much dis- 
traught,” “lunatic and childish,” 


“So that with extreme grief and cutting sorrow 
There is not left in him one inch of man.” 


He enters seeking vainly for his son and starts at the sight 
of the servants, crying “sprights! sprights!”’ When they 
try to soothe him, he cries : 


“ Villain, thou liest and thou dost nought 
But tell them I am mad! Thou liest, I am not mad! 
I know thee to be Pedro, and he Jacques 
I'll prove it to thee; and were I mad, how could I?” 


3 
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The fifth addition, the scene with the painter, is perhaps 
the most notable of all. He, too, had a son who was mur- 
dered ; and Hieronimo cries : 

“T had a son 


Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy sons; and he was murdered.” ! 


Again in words which recall Hamlet’s “ the end is silence,” 


Hieronimo cries : 
‘“*O, no, there is no end: the end is death and madness.” 


Throughout the scene, to quote Mr. J. A. Symonds ; “ There 
is a lionine hunger, blunt with pathetic tender-heartedness, a 
brooding upon ‘things done long ago and ill done,’ an alter- 
nation between lunacy and the dull moodiness of reasonable 
woe, which brings the old man vividly before us.”* Or to 
use the cant phrases of our analysis; in spite of the fantastic 
character of the scene, the meditative and insane elements in 
the avenger’s character are made impressively human. 

The sixth addition depicts the maddened old man’s exultant 
revenge. It further illustrates Jonson’s development of the 
irony. The two kings are mourning over their murdered 
sons—“ But are you sure they are dead?” asks Hieronimo— 
“ What, and yours too?” 

“ Nay, then I care not; come, and we shall be friends : 


Let us lay our heads together. 
See, here’s a goodly noose will hold them all.” 


If this hasty examination fails in making our three points 
clear, a reading of the entire scenes will surely convince any- 
one of the increase in meditative speculations, and in irony, 


1 Symonds suggests that Shakspere was thinking of this retort when he 
wrote. 


“T loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 


Make up my sum.” 
Shakespeare's Predecessors, p. 498. 
Shakespeare's Predecessors, p. 494. 
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and of the extraordinary vividness in the treatment of mad- 
ness. When we come to the final Hamlet we shall find that 
among other things these were precisely the developments 
which Shakspere made to the early Hamiet.' For the present 
these additions of Jonson show that a great poet was working 
with the same ideas and the same situations which Kyd and 
Marston and Shakspere had handled. Jonson did not suc- 
ceed in making a great drama out of the Spanish Tragedy ; 
he added a few situations and supported others without im- 
proving the structure of the play ; but he made the part of 
Hieronimo notable in both thought and expression. Here, 
more distinctly than in Antonio and Mellida, we have evi- 
dence that the demand of the theatre for revenge plays was 
accompanied by an imaginative impulse in the poets of the 
time which attempted a new treatment of madness, a rehabili- 
tation of the crude ravings of old Hieronimo and Hamlet in 
a form distinctly more intellectual, more vitally human, and 
of immensely greater imaginative power. 


VIII. Horrman. 


Professor Delius submitted Hoffman to a careful examina- 
tion in an essay published in 1874,’ and concluded that it was 
Henslow’s rival production to Shakspere’s Hamlet. In sup- 
port of the view that as a rival it was to a large extent 
an imitation of Hamlet, he cited a number of parallelisms. 
According to our chronology, Hoffman preceded the final 
Hamlet, and was almost exactly contemporary with the Ham- 


11 think it is owing to this fact that passages here and there in Jonson’s 
additions recall Hamlet. I doubt if there was specific imitation or even 
reminiscence on either side. 

2“ Chettle’s Hoffman und Shakspere’s Hamlet.” Nicolaus Delius. Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch, 1x, 166 ff. 1874. Reprinted in Abhandlungen zu Shakepere, 
Elbenfeld, 1878. R. Ackermann, in a careful edition of the play, has also 
briefly considered the connection between the two plays and agrees with 
the conclusion of Delius. The Tragedy of Hoffman. Bamberg, 1894. 
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let of the first quarto; and further, most of the action of the 
first quarto must have been familiar for years on the Eliza- 
bethan stage in the original Hamlet. Whatever parallelisms 
exist between Hoffman and Hamlet would consequently indi- 
cate an indebtedness to the original play or to Shakspere’s 
first revision and not to the final version. Whatever chro- 
nology or hypotheses, however, may be adopted, the conclu- 
sions of Delius cannot be accepted, for he made no distinction 
between the three forms of Hamlet, assuming that everything 
in the final version is indubitably Shakspere’s. In examining 
Hoffman, then, we are obliged to attempt a new discussion of 
the parallelisms which he noted. 

He further supported his conclusion that Chettle imitated 
Shakspere by citing numerous parallelisms between Hoffman 
and some of Shakspere’s early plays. In regard to this argu- 
ment it may be said that there is an a priori probability that 
Chettle imitated Shakspere’s early work and particularly that 
he adopted situations already used by Shakspere. Chettle 
was a hack-writer, working with such dramatic material as 
was common to the stage; he was doubtless ready to borrow 
where he could, and was influenced by Shakspere' even more 
perhaps than by other dramatists. In our discussion it will 
be impossible to consider Chettle’s indebtedness to his con- 
temporaries, except as such indebtedness directly affects the 


revenge type.” 


1The fact that the closest parallelisms exist with King John and Titus 
Andronicus suggests that Chettle was in the main using old conventions. 
The trouble with the arguments of Professor Delius is that he constantly 
relies on the assumption that whenever the slightest parallelism occurs 
between Shakspere and another writer it indicates imitation of Shakspere. 
For example, note his induction from the fact that in Hoffman Lorrique 
proposes to strangle the duchess with a napkin—“ This almost justifies the 
conjecture (lisst beinahe vermuthen) that in December, 1602, when Chettle 
was writing his drama, Shakspere’s Othello may have been on the stage.” 

2 The use of disguises in the play is paralleled in many earlier plays, and 
the disguise of a hermit seems probably suggested by two plays in which it 
served an important part, the Blind Beggar of Alexandria, and Look About 
You. 
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Hoffman, or A Revenge for a Father,' has its scene in Ger- 
many.” Hoffman’s father has been killed by means of a red- 
hot iron crown and his body hung up on a gallows. Hoffman 
has stolen the skeleton, and the play opens with his speech 
to this “sweet hearse” and his avowal of vengeance. Otho, 
son of the murderer, is shipwrecked near Hoffman’s cave and 
is killed by Hoffman with the burning crown. Hoffman 
takes Lorrique, Otho’s servant, as an accomplice and proceeds 
to Heidelberg, where he passes himself off as Otho, and the 
Duke Ferdinand adopts him as his son in place of the booby, 
Jerome. By one trick and another Hoffman now proceeds to 

' kill all who have any of the blood of his father’s murderers 
in their veins. Ferdinand and Jerome are poisoned; the 
Duke of Austria and his son Lodowick are killed, the first in 
a broil and the latter by his own brother through Hoffman’s 
deception. Lucibella, betrothed to Lodowick, is wounded at 
the same time and becomes insane. Hoffman’s career of 
revenge is now checked by his falling in love with Martha, 
mother of the murdered Otho. By a false account of Otho’s 
death, he induces her to acknowledge him as her son and then 
proceeds in his wooing to the neglect of revenge. He finds 
time, however, to put the accomplice out of the way. Mean- 
while, in her wanderings, Lucibella has stumbled upon Hoff- 
man’s cave and found the body and clothes of Otho. This 
leads to a detection of Otho’s murder and Hoffman’s identity ; 
Martha is used as a decoy, and Hoffman is trapped and killed 
by the red-hot crown. 

Manifestly this plot differs widely from that of any of the 
revenge plays yet considered. The most apparent differences 
are in the character of the hero, the method of his revenge, 


1 The Tragedy of Hoffman, ete. London, 1831. First quarto. The Trag- 
edy, etc., ed. Richard Ackermann. Bamberg, 1894. Line references are 
given to Ackermann’s edition, but my quotations were taken from the first 
quarto, with some obvious corrections and modernizing I have not seen 
the edition of 1851 by H(enry) B(arrett) L(ennard), It is described and 
frequently quoted by Ackermann. 

2 The sources have not been determined. See Ackermann, xvi. 
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and the omission of the ghost. The principal motives of the 
other plays, however, reappear, although with considerable 
modification. (I) The revenge motive is dominant, but there 
is no ghost to direct the revenge. (II) The hesitation motive 
reappears ; but the hesitation is not due to a tendency to 
reflection and an overburdening sense of the obligation to 
revenge; it is due to the passion for Martha, and a large 
portion of Hoffman’s revenge has been accomplished before 
Martha appears on the scene. (III) Insanity appears in the 
pathetic situation of Lucibella, but there is neither real nor 
feigned insanity in Hoffman’s case. (IV) Intrigue is an even 
more important element than in the other plays. Deceit, dis- 
guise, dissimulation are constantly at work. (¥V) Slaughter, 
too, reigns supreme. Poison, stabbing, and the red-hot crown 
make away with seven of the dramatis personae. (VI) Hoff- 
man’s situation is soon brought into contrast with that of his 
victims, and we have too plots of revenge—Hoffman seeking 
revenge for his father, and everyone else seeking revenge on 
Hoffman. (VII) Hoffman’s passion for the mother of his 
victim, similar to that of Piero for Maria in Antonio’s Re- 
venge, is a prominent motive. 

The play has .little of the reflective element so prominent 
in Antonio’s Revenge and Hamlet. Hoffman has a number 
of soliloquies, but they are mainly bragging speeches and have 
none of the philosophizing which characterizes Hieronimo, 
Antonio, and Hamlet. The nearest approach to the conven- 
tional reflective soliloquy is by Martha, who, after reading 
Latin verses, moralizes in this fashion. 

“Tis true; the wise, the fool, the rich, the poor, 
The fair, and the deformed fall; their life turns air; 
The king and captain are in this alike, 
None have free hold of life, but they are still 
When death, heaven’s steward, comes tenants at will. 
I lay me down and rest in thee, my trust. 
If I awake never more till all flesh rise, 
I sleep a happy sleep ; sin in me dies,”’? 


1617 ff. 
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One other soliloquy, Hoffman's opening speech,’ reminds one 
of Hamlet’s speech (I, 1), but Hoffman’s speech has equal 
resemblance to those of Hieronimo and Antonio. It is merely 
the conventional avowal of revenge by a son for a father. 
Apart from its character as a soliloquy, its stage directions 
are interesting in showing the usual accompaniments of such 
a monologue? 

In discussing situations and bits of stage business we will 
first consider those noted by Delius. Hoffman compels Lor- 
rique to swear to be secret and to assist him.* Delius notes 
the swearing in Hamlet; it also occurs in the Spanish Tragedy 
and the Fratricide Punished, and there is a solemn oath taken 
in Antonio’s Revenge. Jerome, the fool, supplies, as Delius 
notes, the place taken by Hamlet’s “antic disposition.” In 
this respect he more closely resembles Balurdo in Antonio’s 


*¥, 1. 
“ Hence clouds of melancholy ! 
I'll be no longer subject to your schisms. 
But thou, dear soul, whose nerves and arteries 
In dead resoundings summon up revenge, 
[Strikes open a curtain where appears a body.] 
And thou shalt have’t, be but appeased sweet hearse, 
Thou dead remembrance of my living father ! 
And with a heart of iron, swift as thought 
I'll execute (it) justly ; in such a cause 
Where truth leadeth, what coward would not fight ? 
Ill acts move some, but mine’s a cause of right. 
[Thunder and lightning. ] 
See the powers of heaven, in apparitions 
And frightful aspects, as incensed 
That I thus tardy aim to do an act 
Which justice and a father’s death excite, 
Like threatening meteors antedate destruction.” 
(Thunder. 

*The suspended body recalls the corpses exhibited in the Spanish Trag- 
edy, II, p. 52, and V, end; and the similar exhibition of Feliche’s body in 
Antonio’s Revenge, I, 2. Thunder and lightning interrupt Hoffman’s speech ; 
so in Fratricide Punished, ILI, 6, it lightens when the ghost comes on the 
stage. 

Hoff, 1, 1, 72 ff. 

‘Ss. T, ll, p.41. FP. 1,6. A. B., IV, 2. 
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Revenge; Chettle follows Marston in separating the comic 
part from the main plot and in using a booby to supply the 
comedy. Like Hamlet, Jerome has “been at Wittenberg, 
where wit grows.”' Wittenberg is mentioned in the German 
play and in the Historie of Hamblet, so this can hardly be 
taken as evidence of a reference to the later Hamlet. Lor- 
rique’s account of the shipwreck * reminds Delius of Hamlet’s 
account of his voyage, but the resemblance seems only in the 
theme, a favorite one with Elizabethan dramatists. Jerome 
calls on Stilt to sprinkle him with a casting bottle, and so the 
queen wipes Hamlet’s face.t So in Fratricide Punished, Ham- 
let wipes his face because of the heat, and Phantasmo follows 
suit.’ There is a constable scene as in Much Ado, Endymion, 
the Spanish Tragedy, and other Elizabethan plays.° There is 
a procession bearing off the duke’s body,’ as at the end of the 
various Hamlets, the Spanish Tragedy and most Elizabethan 
tragedies. There are poisoned drinks, as in all the Hamlets 
and Antonio’s Revenge. The account of the burial of Otho 
recalls the burial of Ophelia and also the burial of Feliche.® 
Martha lies down to sleep,’ and Delius notes the convention 
of sitting down on the stage: this occurs in many plays, so 
also does the business of kissing the earth.” Hoffman’s treat- 


1 Hoff, I, 2, 260. 

2 Wittenberg is not infrequently referred to in Elizabethan literature. 
See Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 148; and Marston’s Faustus, se. 14. 

8 Hoff., I, 2, 320. See also V, 1720. 

* Hoff., 1, 447. Hamlet, V, 2, 305. N, 

6 Hoff, 111, 2. Much Ado, III,3. Endy, IV, 2. S. 7., Ill, p.79. The 
Dumb Knight, Dodsley, X, p. 182. See also the Famous Victories of Henry 
V, se. 2, and the old Leir, act V. The scene in Hoffman with “the rabble 
of poor soldiers” (III, 2) has a little similarity to the burlesque of Fal- 
staff’s army and to the insurrection of Laertes, as noted by Ackermann. 
It is a comic treatment of a popular insurrection such as occurs in Julius 
Cesar and Henry VI, part 2. 

Hoff., IV, 2, 1556. 

® Hoff, V,1. Hamlet, Q,, 1. 1962. A. R., IV, 2. 

Hoff., IV, 3. 

0 Delius notes King John, III, 1. Cf. S. 7.,1, p. 21. A. R., II, 2. I, 
A. and M,,1V,1. Hoffman, I, 131; ITI, 1029. 
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- ment of the dead body of Lorrique’ reminds Delius of Ham- 
let’s treatment of the body of Polonius. But this is surely a 
relic of the old play, and in none of the revenge plays is any 
courtesy shown to the bodies of enemies. 

These are all the instances of any importance,? with the 
exception of the insanity of Lucibella, in which Delius finds 
resemblances between the two plays. In all these the resem- 
blance is probably to the old as well as to Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
and often to the Spanish Tragedy and Antonio’s Revenge and 
other plays as well. Assuredly these instances make out no case 
for supposing that Chettle borrowed from Shakspere’s Hamlet. 

Before considering Lucibella’s relation to Ophelia, it will 
be convenient to finish our consideration of the other scenes 
and situations. There are scenes at the tomb of Lodowick 
with tapers burning as at the tomb of Andrugio ;* Ferdinand 
wears sable ornaments,‘ and Martha reads a book before her 
soliloquy,> and Hoffman has the usual premonition of death.® 
Disguises, plots, poisoned drinks, and stabbing affairs abound 


1 Hoff., V, 2. 

* Ackermann has noted that one of Delius’ resemblances rests on a stage 
direction added by H. B. L. in the edition of 1851. See Ackermann’s note 
to 1.957. Delius also notes the resemblance (certainly, very slight) between 
Lodowick’s placing his head on Lucibella’s knee and Hamlet’s conduct 
before the play, and a few trivial verbal similarities. Ackermann 1ias 
added a number of other verbal parallels (p. xxii) which show the same 
careful observation which he has applied with better effect to his editing 
of the text. A few may be noted to illustrate the absurdities which usually 
result from this kind of criticism. 


“ A little more than kin, and less than kind.’ Hami., I, 2, 65. 
“ But thou art even kilt after kind.” Hoff, 1, 4, 70. 
“ And what’s untimely done.” Hami., IV, 1, 40. 
“In memory of his untimely fall.” Hoff., V, 1874. 
The occurrence in both plays of the words “ hobby horse” and “strumpet” 
is also noted as an indication of imitation. ‘The latter word in Hamlet is 
applied to Fortune, in Hoffman to Lucibella. The name Lorrique is also 
paralleled with Yorick. As Ackermann says—“ Diese Vergleichungen 
liessen sich noch vielfach vermehren.” 
Hof., 1V,1. A. &., UI, 1. * Hoff., 1, 2269. 
5 Hoff., IV, 3. *V, 2204. 
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as in the preceding plays. Hoffman’s murder of his accom- 
plice recalls the fates of Pedringano and Strotzo;' and in the 
audacity, abundance, and childishness of stratagems, the play 
surpasses its predecessors. The scenes in which Hoffman 
attempts the conquest of Martha recall, as Delius states, the 
seene in Richard III, and still more definitely the wooing 
of Maria by Piero. The iove scene between Lodowick and 
Lucibella recalls the love scenes between Horatio and Bell’ 
Imperia and Antonio and Mellida, though it resembles more 
closely the scene in Midsummer Night’s Dream where the lov- 
ers are lost in the woods. 

The insanity of Lucibella is of so much importance in its 
relation to Ophelia that it must be examined at some length. 
She first appears, “through her wounds and grief, distract of 
sense,” at the tomb of Lodowick, where Roderick, Mathias, 
and Hoffman have gathered.* She talks wildly ; says she is 
going to gather flowers; refuses to believe her lover is dead ; 
and beats at the door, trying to enter the tomb. Then she 
turns on Hoffman, and in her mad talk hits home at him 
very pointedly. 

“ Ay, but a knave may kill one by a trick 
Or lay a plot, or sigh, or cog, or prate, 
Make strife, make a man’s father hang him, 
Or his brother, how think you, goodly Prince? 
God give you joy of your adoption ; 
May not [such] tricks be used?” 


Hoffman retains enough self-possession to say, “ Alas, poor 
lady!” Then she breaks into a song,‘ and after some more 
wild talk takes leave of them. 


1 Hof, V,2. S. T., Ul, p. 85. A. R., IV, 1. 

2 The scene (V, 3) has also, as Delius notes, a close resemblance to the 
scene between Tamora and Aaron. Titus Andronicus, II, 3. 

°Hoff., 1V,1. The reference to flowers recalls Ophelia in the German 
play as well as in the Hamlets of the quartos. Cf. also S. T., IV, p. 94. 
Cf. Ackermann, p. xxii. 

* [sings] “I’m poor and yet have things 

And gold rings, all amidst the leaves green, a— 
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. “Tl run a little course 
At base or barley break, or some such toy 
To catch the fellow and come back again.” 


The lines recall Ophelia’s chasing Phantasmo in the Fratri- 
cide Punished ;' and as the queen there describes Ophelia as 
running up and down,’ so Roderick says, 


“ But Lucibella like a chased hind 
Flys through the thickets.” 


Later on* Roderick and Mathias are again together, and 
are fearful lest she has killed herself, as she was last seen 
climbing the cliffs. She enters in rich clothes; they greet 
her; and after a while she tells them in her mad fashion that 
she has discovered a cave where she found the rich clothes she 
wears and two bones which she produces. Then she leads 
the way toward the cave. 


“Come, go with me. I’ll show you where he dwells, 
Or somebody ; I know not who it is; 
Here look, look here! here is a way goes down 
Down, down-a-down, hey down, down. 
I sung that song when Lodowick slept with me.’ ¢ 


As they are going to the cave, they come upon Lorrique 
and Martha and, standing to one side, overhear Lorrique’s 
false account of the burial of Otho. Lucibella, after some 
asides directed at the villains, comes forward and shows her 
fine clothes ; Martha recognizes them as Otho’s ; and Lorrique 
is forced to confess that Otho was murdered and stowed away 


Lord, how d’y’e.—Well? I thank God! Why that’s well! 
And you my lord, and you, too !—ne’er a one weep? 
Must I shed all the tears?” 


Her method of addressing each in return may be compared with Ophelia’s 
manner in F. P., 1V,7. Cf. also her talk with that of Isabella. S. 7, 
IV, p. 94. 

1F, P., Il, 11. 

°F. P.,1V,6. Hoff, 1537-8. 5 Hoff, V, 1. 

*Cf. Hamlet, IV, 5, 170, and Q;, 1711, where Ophelia refers to this burden, 
which seems to have been a familiar one. 
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in the cave. Lucibella partially regains her sanity and assists 
in the final scene in which they entrap Hoffman at the cave. 

In the Lucibella scenes, then, we have a girl driven insane 
by grief, a situation found in the Spanish Tragedy and in the 
three versions of Hamilet.' In some of her mad talk, her 
running up and down, her snatches of songs, and in the 
attempts to make her situation pathetic, she is presented in 
much the same way as Ophelia must have been in the early 
Hamlet, Only in the familiar burden “ down-a-down” is 
there a trace of verbal similarity with Ophelia. So much 
resemblance exists to the Ophelia of the German play and the 
first quarto, that there is nothing in Lucibella’s part which can 
certainly be referred only to the final Hamlet? The resem- 
blances only warrant us in saying that Chettle made use of a 
character and situation long used on the stage, and that he 
may have been led to do this by the popularity of Shakspere’s 
first revision of the old Hamlet. 

There is further evidence, however, which somewhat modi- 
fies this conclusion. The points of difference between Luci- 
bella and Ophelia are as noticeable as the points of resem- 
blance. Lucibella does not commit suicide; she does not 
distribute flowers; she does not sing songs unpleasant to 
modern taste. In these three respects, all important in a 
stage presentation, she differs from Ophelia. Still further 
her madness is made the instrument for some telling hits at 
the villain, hits which the audience, of course, appreciated ; 


1 For another instance of the mad gir! in an earlier play, cf. Pandora in 
Act V of Lyly’s The Woman in the Moon. She talks childishly and sings 
snatches. 

2 Neverthess, Delius says that Lucibella is a slavish copy of Ophelia. 
His error comes, I think, from his point of view, which the following quo- 
tation will sufficiently illustrate. ‘Die Frage, die allein hier zur Ent- 
scheidung kommen muss, wenn wir, wie H. B. L. thut, einmai von allen 
sonstigen Aehnlichkeiten zwischen Shakespeare's Hamlet und Chettle’s 
Hoffman absehen wollen, kann nur die sein: Welcher Wahnsinn, der der 
Ophelia oder der der Lucibella, ist besser motivirt, mit feinerer psycho- 
logischer Berechnung von dem betr. Dichter herbeigefiihrt worden ?” 
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and it is also made the means for the discovery of the villain’s 
iniquity. While Ophelia’s madness has no connection with 
the main action, Lucibella’s insanity directly leads to the 
dénouement.' Dramatically this is a very important differ- 
ence, and there is no evidence that it is not due to Chettle’s 
invention. In that case his treatment of the mad gir! is, on 
the whole, original rather than imitative. So great is this 
original development that it leads one to suspect that in some 
of the many non-extant Elizabethan plays there may have 
been mad scenes which influenced Chettle’s treatment of Luci- 
bella.2 Such conjecture aside, we may assert that Chettle 
owes comparatively little to Ophelia. When Shakspere came 
to give final form to Ophelia’s madness, he had been preceded, 
according to our chronology, by Hoffman as well as the early 
Hamlet and the Spanish Tragedy. In any case Chettle’s 
development of the type seems to have been original and cer- 
tainly has its own importance. 

In spite of the wide difference in plot, Hoffman has pre- 
sented many points of similarity in stage situations to the 


1H. L. B. in his edition of Hoffman (quoted by Delius) thinks it hard to 
decide whether Ophelia or Lucibella was the original. ‘“ While the char- 
acter of Ophelia neither contributes to nor advances the progress of the 
tragedy and is entirely episodical, Lucibella, in her fit of madness, is made 
the unconscious instrument by which the dénouement of the tragedy is 
promoted.’”’ 

*The wide variation of his treatment from that of Lyly or Kyd or 
Shakspere suggests that such mad scenes were not uncommon. At all 
events the mad girl has had since then a notable career on the stage and 
in fiction; and Chettle’s lead has often been followed. For an example 
of the insane girl in situations very similar to those in Hoffman, see The 
Drunkard, or The Fallen Saved. Boston, 1847. This play was first pro- 
duced at the Boston Museum, February 12, 1844; and is still sometimes 
acted in this country. The mad girl, Agnes, like Lucibella, taunts the 
villain, Cribbs (Act I, sc. 3), and later discloses his villany (V, 1) and 
brings about the happy ending. She also sings and talks childishly. The 
author especially disclaims any originality for Agnes or Cribbs; and it is 
my impression that situations closely paralleliny those of Lucibella are 
still rather common in melodrama. For a somewhat similar use of a mad 
girl in modern fiction, compare Matilde in Mr, Gilbert Parker’s the Seats 


of the Mighty. 
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other revenge plays. Of the characters, Lucibella has been 
sufficiently discussed. Lorrique is the conventional assistant 
villain and like Pedringano supplies considerable grim humor ; 
Martha fills a place like Maria in Antonio’s Revenge; the 
other minor characters are not noteworthy. Hoffman is quite 
different from the avengers of the other tragedies. He is 
oppressed neither by thought nor want of resolution and he 
is not driven to madness. He resembles Hieronimo, Hamlet, 
and Antonio only in his use of stratagem and irony. In these 
respects he is more like the villains, Lorenzo and Piero, than 
the heroes, and much more like Iago than Hamlet. His love 
for Martha interferes with his revenge, but apart from this he 
is ever tricky, unscrupulous, energetic, brave, and unrelenting 
—in short, an absolute stage villain. Like Piero and Iago 
again, he is always hypocritically assuming virtue and sym- 
pathy. An examination of some of these ironical assumptions 
will show that this kind of irony was crudely effective on the 
stage.’ He bears little resemblance to Hamlet ; he is merely 
an effective stage villain with some of the ingenuity, if little 
of the vitality, of Iago. 

The style of the play is in no way notable. Many passages 
vaguely and a few distinctly suggest Shakspere, and a case 
could be made out, I think, for some imitation of other six- 
teenth century dramatists. There are the usual allusions to 
Seneca and Nemesis and Elysium, an abundance of full- 
mouthed declamations, and some passages of genuine tragic 
power. The style has considerable fluency and not a little 
grace and vigor,’ but little of that ambitious imaginative 
effort which distinguishes the contributions of Jonson and 
Marston to the revenge tragedies. Chettle turns everything 


1 Note his speech to Otho whom he is about to murder (I, 1) and the 
speech in which he begs Ferdinand to pardon the people (III, 2); his 
sympathetic replies to Lucibella’s taunts (IV, 1); and his approval of 
Mathias’ determination to be Lucibella’s guardian—“ a virtuous and noble 
resolution.” In III, 1, he declares, “There is villany, practice, and vil- 
lany;” the villany being, of course, entirely of his own manufacture. 

2 See the dying speech of Lodowick, III, 1. 
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into blank verse with the ease of a clever Elizabethan; he 
does not struggle with anything beyond his reach. 

As a whole, Hoffman adds further proof of the popularity 
of the “revenge for a father” story on the stage. We have 
seen, too, that Chettle treated this story with a good deal of 
dramatic ingenuity. So far is it from being a copy of Shak- 
spere’s Hamlet that it differs from that play more than any 
of the other tragedies we have to consider. The old Hamlet 
may have suggested the main plot and Lucibella’s madness 
and some other situations ; many other situations, and indeed 
the main story, may likewise have been suggested by Anto- 
nio’s Revenge or the Spanish Tragedy or some lost revenge 
play; or the subjects and situations may have been so much 
matters of theatrical convention that Chettle had no sense of 
direct borrowing. We have no reason to deny him originality 
in constructing his plot, in the development of situations, and 
particularly in the Lucibella scenes. Unlike Marston, Jon- 
son, and Shakspere, he made little effort to give the story 
either imaginative intensity or philosophical significance. He 
took the common theatrical motives and situations, added 
much and changed much, and constructed a good acting play, 
not without some grace of verse. A play that was still popu- 
lar thirty years later' must certainly have successfully met the 
stage demand; we must remember that Shakspere’s Hamlet 
must have possessed qualities to satisfy the same demand. 


IX. Tue Atueist’s TRAGEDY. 


The Atheist’s Tragedy; or, the Honest Man’s Revenge,’ 
differs as much as Hoffman from the early revenge plays. | 
Leaving the entire comic underplot out of consideration, the 
main story is as follows. 


1See title-page of 1631 quarto, which states that it was acted with great 
applause at the Pheenix. 

The Mermaid Series. Webster and Tourneur. Page references will 
be to this edition. 
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Charlemont, son of Montferrers, is encouraged by his uncle 
D’Amville to go to the war at Ostend and so is parted from 
his betrothed, Castabella. D’Amville proves to be a villain 
and an atheist; he publishes through an accomplice a false 
report of Charlemont’s death ; marries Castabella to his own 
sickly son ; manages to have himself made Montferrers’ heir 
and then kills the old man. Later he attempts to ravish 
Castabella. The ghost of Montferrers appears to Charlemont, 
reveals the murder, commands him to return to England, but 
bids him leave revenge to heaven. Charlemont upon meet- 
ing the villain loses control of himself and fights with the 
villain’s son. He is consequently imprisoned by D’Amville, 
and after his escape is assaulted by the accomplice Borachio, 
whom he kills. He and Castabella are charged with the 
murder, convicted, and are about to be executed. They sub- 
mit with joy, desiring death. Meanwhile one of D’Amville’s 
sons has died and the other has been killed in a duel ; conse- 
quently D’Amville begins to lose faith in his atheistic creed 
and is finally driven distracted. He takes the bodies of his 
sons to the place of execution and raves and cries for judg- 
ment. Finally he ascends the scaffold, displaces the execu- 
tioner, and seizes the axe in order to kill Charlemont, but in 
lifting it he strikes out his own brain. Convinced by this 
exhibition of God’s revenge that his atheism is at fault, he 
confesses his guilt. Charlemont is freed and declares : 


“Only to Heaven I attribute the work, 
Whose gracious motives made me still forbear 
To be mine own revenger. Now I see 
That patience is the honest man’s revenge.” ! 


The play has for its basis, then, the old “revenge for a 
- father” story and some of the old accompaniments, such as a 
ghost and a graveyard. The five old motives appear, but 
changed and accompanied by new elements. (I) The revenge 
is for a father murdered by an uncle as in Hamlet, and is 


‘A, T., V, 2. 
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directed by a ghost. The revenge, however, is left to provi- 
dence. (II) The revenging son not only hesitates, but after 
a little irresolution overcomes his inclinations to revenge and 
resignedly awaits the judgment of Heaven. (III) Insanity 
appears only in the distraction of the villain, owing to the 
inflictions sent by a revenging providence. (IV) Intrigue is 
confined to the villain, but occupies a very prominent part in 
the play. (V) There is the usual accumulation of murders 
and one suicide; seven of the dramatis personae dying on 
the stage. (VI) The situation of the hero is contrasted with 
that of the villain, who experiences grief at the loss of his 
sons and tries to revenge himself on the innocent. (VII) 
The lustful passion of D’Amville for Castabella introduces 
an element only slightly developed in Hamlet and Antonio’s 
Revenge. Here it receives as great a prominence as in Hoff- 
man. Further, we may note that, as in Hoffman, the villain 


takes the chief place in the play, although here he is the ° 


object not the agent of revenge ; and that the development 
of the idea of a revenge carried on by providence, which 
seems to have been original with Tourneur, causes an entire 
change in the character of the leading motive. 

This change in the revenge motive is manifest in the 
soliloquies and other reflective passages. The discourses of 
D’Amville, indeed, constitute a sermon on providence, begin- 
ning with his avowal of an atheistic fatalism' and progress- 
ing through his terrified speech on the death’s head? and his 
reflections on the power of gold and human wisdom ® to his 
final death speech‘ in which he confesses the power of God 
over nature. Charlemont supplies three soliloquies: one at 


1], 2, p. 250-251 (Mermaid ed. ). 

“We have obtained it—ominous! in what ?” etc. 
*IV, 3, p. 314-315. 

“Why dost thou stare upon me? Thou art not —” 
5'V, 1, 323 seq. 

“Cease that harsh music. We are not pleased with it.” 
2, p. 336. 

“There was the strength of natural understanding.” 
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his father’s grave ;' one in the prison, where he moralizes on 
“our punishments” and “the sacred justice of my God”; 
and the third in the churchyard, where he reflects on the 
sweet rest that death brings: 


“Since to be lower than 
A worm is to be higher than a king.” * 


Even Levidulcia, a woman whose character appears contempt- 
ible throughout, resolves to die in twenty-six lines of moral- 
izing. Thus there appears plenty of rhetorical philosophizing 
here as in other revenge plays; moreover, in this case, all the 
reflective passages and soliloquies unite in a fairly well con- 
nected argument which points to the moral of the action, the 
omnipotence of God’s providence. This kind of unity in the 
meditative element is new and shows a deliberate attempt to 
embody a philosophical conception in a revenge tragedy. 

The scenes which most resemble those in other revenge 
plays are the ghost and graveyard scenes. The ghost of 
Montferrers first appears to Charlemont.’ It is one o’clock 
instead of twelve, as usual ; the night is very dark ; there is 
thunder and lightning ;* while on watch with a fellow soldier, 
Charlemont is strangely overcome with sleep.° The ghost 
appears, commands him to return to England, 


“ But leave revenge unto the King of kings.” 


Charlemont wakes, but half persuades himself that the appa- 
rition was an idle dream.’ The soldier declares that he saw 
nothing ; then the ghost re-enters, the soldier shoots a bullet 
through him without effect, and Charlemont is convinced of 
the ghost’s genuineness. Later, when Charlemont forgets the 


1ITI, 1, p. 292. 

“Of all men’s griefs must mine be singular ?” 
*TV, 3, p. 307, 308. 

“ How fit a place for contemplation is this dead of night.” 
3A. T., Il, 6. 
*See Hof., 1,1. F. P., Ill, 6. 5See Hoff, 1V, 2. 
® His speech, II, 6, p. 286, recalls some of Hamlet’s meditations. 
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injunction of patience’ and fights with Sebastian, the ghost 
appears again and commands him to leave revenge to God. 
Once more, after D’Amville has fallen asleep cver his gold? 
the ghost appears and contradicts the atheist’s boasting. 

Tourneur’s ghost, then, is no fierce, revengeful stalker like 
Marston’s, and he shows far more Christian morality than 
Shakspere’s. He is a messenger of Providence if not a 
prophet of God: and if he is also funny, it is only because 
Tourneur intended him so seriously. In his appearance to 
his son at night on the watch and in his second appearance 
to check his son’s purposeless rage, he is like the ghost in 
Hamlet. Apart from his views on revenge, he was, no doubt, 
a good, ordinary, conventional stage ghost. 

The churchyard scene is of a sort that hardly permits 
description. Three couples wander into the churchyard for 
very different purposes: Charlemont and Borachio, D’Am- 
ville and Castabella, Snuffe, the puritan, and Soquette. The 
two latter furnish the comic element, which culminates when 
the puritan mistakes Borachio’s dead body for Soquette. 
There is also tragic action enough among the graves. Charle- 
mont kills Borachio; and disguised as a ghost, rescues Casta- 
bella from D’Amville. More important for our purpose are 
the soliloquies of Charlemont and D’Amville. Like Hamlet, 
Charlemont reflects that death will bring us all to an equality, 
but, unlike Hamlet, he hails death as a sure and welcome 
rest.2 D’Amville, terrified by the supposed ghost of Mont- 
ferrers, finds, like Hamlet, a cause for reflection in a death’s 
head.‘ Skulls play a different part from that in Hamlet, but 
one no less prominent. In entering the charnel house, Charle- 


1A, T., III, 2. 24, 1. STV, 3. 
4 TV, 3, p. 314. 
“ Why dost thou stare upon me? Thou art not 
The soul of him I murdered. What hast thou 
To do to vex my conscience? Sure thou wert 
The head of a most doggéd usurer, 
Th’ art so uncharitable .. . .” etc. 
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mont takes hold of a death’s head ; it slips and he stumbles ; 
and later Charlemont and Castabella, with heavy souls, lie 
down to rest, each with a death’s head for a pillow. A 
churchyard scene with an accompaniment of skulls must 
have been familiar on the stage in the first quarto Hamlet, 
if not in the original play, and possibly in other revenge 
plays’ as well. Tourneur’s development is at least original. 

The intrigue scenes need little consideration in detail ; the 
skilful nature of his machinations is set forth sufficiently in 
D’Amville’s talk with Borachio.? The intrigue is of the same 
general sort as in the early plays, but, as in Hoffman, it shows 
considerable stage development beyond the crude tricks of the 
Spanish Tragedy and the old Hamlet. 

The remaining incidents of the stage performance which 
show resemblances to the other revenge plays are not very 
numerous, nor do the resemblances often extend beyond the 
mere situation to the handling. There are a wedding banquet 
scene * as in Antonio’s Revenge, watch scenes,‘ as in the Span- 
ish Tragedy and Hoffman, three sword fights, as in Jeronimo, 
Hamlet, and Hoffman, and a suicide,’ as in Hamlet and the 
Spanish Tragedy. Castabella’ mourns at her lover’s grave 
as does Lucibella in Hoffman,’ and there is a parting scene’ as 
in Jeronimo and Hamlet. More trivial likenesses appear in 
the clock striking twelve,"° the thunder and lightning," the 
scaffolds,”* and the death’s heads."* 


This soliloquy of D’ Amville’s is at least boldly imaginative ; for example: 
“ The trembling motion of an aspen leaf 
Would make me, like the shadow of that leaf, 
Lie shaking under ’t.” 
1The churchyard scene in Antonio’s Revenge, III, 1, offers some resem- 
blances. 2A, T., I, 4, p. 278 seq. 
A. T., Il, 1. <A. R., V, 1. See also wedding celebration at end of 
Spanish Trugedy and banquet scenes in Hamlet. 


‘A. T., IV, 3, and IV, 5. 4. T, IV, 2; IV,3; and IV, 5. 
64. T, IV, 5. 1A, T., UL, 1. 

Hoff, IV, 1. °4.7,1,2. Jer,1,2 Ham,I,3. 
4. T., IV, 3. 


Tn IT, 4, p. 279, as well as on appearance of ghost, II, 6. 
3A, TV, 2 84, IV, 3. 
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Of the characters, the most noticeable is the villain, whose 
intellectual self-sufficiency and outspoken revolt against God 
give him a distinction which his greed for gold and conven- 
tional employment of trickery do not altogether destroy. His 
hypocrisy is of the most accomplished character, and his ob- 
servations contain a good deal of fatalism. His accomplice, 
Borachio, is of the usual type. Snuffe is a savage attack on 
the puritans dragged into a revenge play, and like the rest 
of the people in the underplot, he is out of tune with the 
moral which the main action points. Sebastian is obviously 
one of the many successors of Shakspere’s Mercutio—witty, 
profligate, and generous,—he dies with merely a “I ha’t i’ 
faith.” The hero, Charlemont, from the altered conception 
of revenge, is reduced to a subordinate position. His dis- 
traction at his father’s death and Castabella’s marriage dis- 
appears in his submission to the will of God. Only for a 
moment, in the presence of the murderer, does he become 
furious like Antonio; only in his marked tendency to medi- 
tation and his eagerness to die and be rid of life’s burden, 
does he resemble Hieronimo and Hamlet. 

The style is very unequal. While distinguished by passages 
of magnificent imaginative power, it ordinarily fails to raise 
the horrors described to the point of impressive reality. Like 
Marston, Tourneur is fond of strange and violent figures and 
is constantly reaching beyond his grasp. 

As a whole, the Atheist’s Tragedy may fairly be taken as 
further proof of the vogue of “revenge for a father ” plays ; 
and the originality of its treatment of the subject only goes 
still farther to prove the extent of this vogue and the impres- 
sion which the theme made on poets of the time. In the 
accumulation of horrors, in the development of the villain’s 
character, in the emphasis of new motives at the expense of 
revenge, and finally in the more elaborate handling of the 
intrigue, this play may be said to carry the general develop- 
ment of the tragedy of blood a step farther than Marston and 
Chettle had carried it, and a step nearer to Webster. On the 
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other hand, in its definite attempt to present an intellectual 
conception of moral grandeur, the play sometimes, more closely 
than any yet considered, approaches Hamlet, Tourneur seems 
to have written this tragedy when a young man, and he was 
struggling with conceptions quite beyond him. Artistically, 
the play is a bad failure. But in its abandonment of the 
brutal theory of revenge, in its definite moralizing, in the 
more certainly intellectual quality shown in its reflective 
passages, we may see how Tourneur sought to supply the old 
conventional revenge tragedy with moral significance. Here 
and there, indeed, in occasional finely imaginative passages, 
in the realization of certain mental aspects,’ his conceptions 
become vital and suggestive, and one feels for a moment that 
the Atheist’s Tragedy is, after all, not so far from Hamlet. 


X. Tse Frvat 


Before considering the final Hamlet, we may pause a mo- 
ment to determine what conclusions we have already reached 
and what problems remain before us. We have found that 
revenge tragedies appeared on the stage as early as 1588 and 
that for a few years after 1598 they were decidedly popular. 
During this latter period two old plays of the type were 
revised, the Spanish Tragedy by Jonson and Hamlet by Shak- 
spere, and other writers wrote new plays of the same general 
sort. Our discussion has shown that all these plays are of 
one fairly definite type and has enabled us to formulate the 
characteristics of this type. Shakspere, we have seen, neither 
invented the type, for Kyd must be credited with that ; nor 
did he set the fashion from 1599 on, for Marston almost cer- 
tainly preceded him ; nor was he the first to try to invest the 
old conventions with new imaginative vitality, for Marston’s 


1See D’Amville’s two speeches in the last scene, beginning 
“ Whether it be thy art or nature, I 
Admire thee, Charlemont.” 


And “There was the strength of natural understanding.” 
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play is surely an ambitious effort to do that. The revenge 
tragedy would have had an origin, a revival, and an imagina- 
tive development without Shakspere. 

In the light of these facts some of the minor questions ot 
chronology become unimportant. It makes little difference 
for our purpose whether Ben Jonson’s Additions to the Span- 
ish Tragedy preceded or followed Shakspere’s revisal of the 
old Hamlet; and so it makes little difference whether Hoffman 
and the Atheist’s Tragedy were acted before or after the final 
Hamlet ; for although in our analysis we have sought to point 
out the elements in these plays common to the revenge type, 
these three plays are clearly independent and original develop- 
ments of that type. They do not imitate Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
nor does Hamlet imitate them. At least, we have found no 
evidence of such imitation; we have found that all these 
authors were working with similar dramatic motives, similar 
material, and to some extent under similar artistic impulses. 
We are to ask to what extent these conditions appear in Ham- 
let? how far was Shakspere doing these same things? With 
such questions before us we only need to know that Jonson, 
Chettle, and Tourneur were writing revenge plays at about 
the time thet Shakspere was writing Hamlet. 

In the same way the questions of Shakspere’s exact indebt- 
edness to the old play, of the date of the first quarto, and of 
its relations to the early and final versions, also become ques- 
tions of minor importance. Answers to these questions have 
been necessary to give any definiteness and completeness to 
our discussion, but had they been left unanswered, our atti- 
tude toward the final Hamlet would not be essentially different. 
It is practically certain that Shakspere was indebted to the 
old play; it is just as certain that he was using dramatic 
material and stage conventions which were common property. 
However much he kept from the old play, however much he 
added or altered, whenever he first began to revise it, how- 
ever gradual the revision may have been, the final Hamlet is 
undoubtedly to be judged as Shakspere’s. Some of it may be 
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a survival of the old play; some of it entirely new in situa- 
tion as well as phrasing; most of it is certainly transformed 
by his genius; the whole is the Hamlet which Shakspere 
finally put upon the Elizabethan stage, a competitor of other 


revenge tragedies. 

It is this Hamlet, certainly the successor of some of the 
revenge tragedies, the contemporary and rival of others, that 
we are to consider. Through the course of our investigation 
we have come to the final Hamlet on an entirely different 
aspect from the one with which we have been familiar from 
our earliest school-days. For our purpose we must still keep 
our attention abstracted from the familiar poem which has 
wrought itself into our imaginations, and must keep rigidly 
to the historical aspect. We must look upon Hamlet as a 
play which suited an Elizabethan audience,’ the reconstruction 


1JIt is interesting to glance at the opinions held by Shakspere’s contem- 
poraries about Hamlet. Allusions to Shakspere have been fortunately col- 
lected in Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse (N. 8. S., series tv, 2) and Fresh 
Allusions to Shakspere (N.S. S., rv, 3). Fifteen allusions to Hamlet before 
1642 are noted in the first volume, and thirty additional allusions in the 
second ; of these forty-five, twenty-one (C. of P., pp. 73, 171, 185; F. A., 
pp. 12, 27, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 39, 53, 61, 99, 105, 112, 113, 116, 120, 130, 
151 (?) ) are verbal reminiscences, some of them very doubtful, some cer- 
tainly familiar phrases, all very slight. Taken together they may illus- 
trate the undoubted popularity of Hamlet, but they do not bear any definite 
testimony in regard to contemporary appreciation of the play. Three 
others (F. A., pp. 41, 85, 98*) are bits of Ophelia’s songs, and one (F. A., 
p. 26) a similar bit of talk about rue and rosemary. Curiously the editors 
seem to have overlooked Hoffman, which would have furnished similar 
parallelisms; we have already seen that Ophelia’s songs and bits of mad 
talk cannot be surely credited to Shakspere’s invention. Three other 
references (C. of P., p. 187, F. A., 11, 72), including the scene in the 
Atheist's Tragedy, are churchyard scenes: two (C. of P., pp. 67, 79) are 
mere mentions of the play; one (F. A., p. 80) is a quotation; and one 
(F. A., p. 185), “ A trout, hamlet with foure legs,” is hard to explain. 

Thirteen allusions are left to supply us with evidence of the character 
of the contemporary estimate of the play. Of these, five (C. of P., pp., 
66, 69, 72, 117, F. A., 29) are burlesques of passages in Hamlet; six (C. of 
P., pp. 66,72, 135, 159, 160, F. A., p. 102) allude to the ghost, four in 
particular to the business in the cellar; three (C. of P., 64, F. A., 52, 55) 
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of an old play that had been familiar to theatre-goers for fif- 
teen years. In order to get some understanding of Shakspere’s 
methods we are to examine it in connection with other plays 
and in the light of what other men did with the revenge 
tragedy. We are to ask to what extent Hamlet belongs to the 
now familiar type, how far its origin and characteristics can 
be explained by the same conditions that explained the other 
plays. As we discussed the other dramatists, we are to dis- 

' cuss Shakspere’s development of the revenge tragedy ; only 
we need not dwell overlong on the extent and nature of his 
transformation. Everyone knows how complete that was; 
we may therefore dwell on the less recognized features of his 
work, its relations to the work of his contemporaries. We 
have seen what the other dramatists were doing; we are to 
ask, did Shakspere use the same material they were using? 
did he use it in the same way? how far did he adopt the same 
conventions? did he avail himself of their experience? was 
he impelled by the same artistic impulses? in short, to what 
extent was he doing what they were doing? 

He retained the old plot almost without change. The plot { \> 
of “revenge for a father,” which had been familiar on the 
stage in the early Hamlet and with few important changes 
in Antonio’s Revenge, received few alterations from the form 
already considered in the first quarto. Such alterations as 
were made will be discussed later; but so far as the action 
goes, the spectators saw little that was new in the final 
Hamlet. 


allude to Hamlet’s madness; and three (C. of P., 131, 160, F. A., 55) 
couple Hamlet with Hieronimo. In these allusions, Hamlet was looked 
upon as a popular ghost play, in which the dodging about of the ghost was 
especially noticeable; as a play to be placed beside old Hieronimo; and as 
a play whose popularity warranted a little pleasant burlesque. So far as 
Hamlet’s character is touched upon at all, his salient features seem to have 
been his madness and furions action. 

The evidence of these few allusions is not very conclusive. They do, 
however, indicate that Hamlet was famous as a play dealing with revenge 
and a ghost, and they do not hint that it seemed to differ greatly from 
other revenge plays. There is no appreciation of its artistic significance. 
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The dramatic motives familiar in the other revenge plays 
reappear. The revenge motive is softened by the poetical 
character given the ghost and by the greater truth to life 
of the hero. The ghost does not shriek revenge, nor the hero 
rave as blatantly as in the days of Hieronimo and Antonio, 
but the ghost does excite to revenge as relentlessly as then, 
and the hero’s end in life is still blood-vengeance. Revenge 
is still the dominant motive of the play, and it appears in a 
form much less altered from the old plays than in the new 
conception which Tourneur tried to express in the Atheist’s 
Tragedy. 

The hesitation motive also reappears. As Hieronimo sought 
new proof and questioned fate and delayed; as Antonio was 
lost in bewilderment, missed an opportunity for revenge, and 
wasted energy in a cruel murder; so Hamlet, overpowered 
with the burden of his task, struggles to its accomplishment 
through the same weaknesses and delays. Again, though in 
a different fashion, Hamlet’s love, like Hoffman's, proves only 
an impediment. Again he is so burdened with doubt and irreso- 
lution, that as with Hieronimo and Charlemont, life becomes 
the thing with which he would most willingly part. The 
development in the subtlety and vitality of the characteriza- 
tion makes the hesitation immensely more real to life, but 
hardly adds a single new dramatic element to the motive as 
treated in the other revenge plays. 

Madness, real and feigned, appears again as in the Spanish 
Tragedy. Hieronimo pretended madness with many ironical 
jibes, Antonio chose the habit of a fool, and so Hamlet dis- 
simulates, is ironical, merry, and idle. Charlemont lost con- 
trol of himself when his betrothed seemed false and again in 
the presence of the murderer, and Hamlet loses himself in 
sore distraction in the terribly affecting scene with Ophelia 
and in his struggle with Laertes. As in old Hieronimo, real 
and assumed madness blend together in a state of mind which 
we puzzle our brains for words to express. Whether Hamlet 
was insane or not, is no question for our discussion ; the word 
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madness will stand for his mental state as well as another. 
Tremendously vital this madness surely is—far removed in 
point of artistic expression from that of the Spanish Tragedy— 
it affects us with lasting human suggestiveness. Yet even this 
vitalization of the old raving revenger is not characteristic of 
Shakspere alone, for it was the most prominent element in 
Jonson’s additions to the Spanish Tragedy, where the insanity 
of Hieronimo often became so vividly human that we were 
directly reminded of Hamlet. The madness of Ophelia is 
also paralleled in the Spanish Tragedy and Hoffman as well 
as in the early Hamlet; and if Shakspere gave it a new pathos, 
he made no attempt as did Chettle to integrate the part of 
the mad girl with the plot. Like the other leading motives 
of the old play, madness was a popular theme both with the 
audiences and poets of the time; and Shakspere adopted it. 

Intrigue remains, but is subdued by the greater prominence 
given to other motives. Shakspere did not enlarge the intrigue 
element after the fashion of Marston or Chettle or Tourneur. 
We like to fancy that he had little taste for that sort of 
business, but he seems to have retained all the intrigue there 
was in the old Hamlet. The king’s trick of sending Hamlet 
to England, Hamlet’s rejoinder to Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, Hamlet’s trick of the play, and the final intrigue of the 
king and Laertes, all come under this head. 

The slaughter element also reappears: Shakspere certainly 
did not see fit to alter the prevailing fashion in this respect. 
Blood flows as freely as in the other plays: Polonius, Guild- 
enstern, Rosencrantz and Ophelia disappear before the final 
scene, which carries off the rest of the principal actors. 

The minor motives are similar to those in other plays. 
The passion of the king for the queen, which gains reality 
through the characterization, is not given the extensive rep- 
resentation which similar guilty passions receive in Hoffman 
and the Atheist’s Tragedy; but it is given in the dumb show 
a presentation very similar to that which Piero’s love for 
Maria receives in Antonio’s Revenge. We have, too, the sub- 
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ordinate situation contrasting with the main situation, the 
minor revenge motive contrasting with the main motive. In 
the Spanish Tragedy the painter and senex, mourning for their 
murdered sons, heightened Hieronimo’s grief; in Antonio’s 
Revenge Pandulpho’s mourning is contrasted with Antonio’s ; 

and so ces situation is contrasted with marquis As the 
painte dens Hieroni 

amlet. a in the Atheist’s Tragedy the death of the vil- 
Jain’s sons is contrasted with the death of the hero’s father, 
and as in Hoffman the vengeance of Mathias is contrasted 
with Hoffman’s, so Laertes’ losses and his revenge are con- 
trasted with Hamlet’s. 

We may conclude that in building on an old story and 
reconstructing an old play, Shakspere used the old dramatic 
motives because they were still popular on the stage and 
because they stirred him as they did other poets to imagina- 
tive expression. He developed these motives without funda- 
mental change but with a power of expression and character- 
ization which they tried in vain to attain. 

We come next to the soliloquies and reflective element. 
In the first quarto two of the soliloquies appeared in mangled 
form, but the others here seem at least immensely developed 
from any form which the first quarto can represent, and the one 
after meeting Fortinbras’ army is a total addition. The reflec- 
tive element throughout is greatly developed in the final play. 

Reflective passages and soliloquies have been abundant in 
most of the revenge tragedies. In the work of Marston, 
Jonson, and Tourneur, these were the parts of the plays which 
the dramatists apparently finished with greatest care. They 
tried to infuse the old type of tragedy with an intellectual 
suggestiveness ; they attempted to give artistic expression to 
meditations on life and death and fate and evil—in short, on 
the everlasting problems of philosophy. In the same way 
Hamlet is suffused with philosophical reflections. In the same 
way it became intellectually the most suggestive of Shakspere’s 
plays. What he made of the soliloquies everyone knows; a 
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close comparison of them with soliloquies in these other plays 
must suggest the conclusion that he has only succeeded in 
doing what the others had tried to do. 

Marston, to be sure, rarely got beyond a turgid rhetorical 
declamation, which is often ridiculously affected ; but we can 
hardly deny that the declamations of Shakspere’s king,’ great 
character though he be, are sometimes just as distinctly rhe- 
torical attempts. We may ask how far the Elizabethan taste 
for moralizing and reflective philosophy was verbal and how 
far psychologic, and in the end we must ask the same ques- 
tion in regard to Shakspere. His power is, possibly, in mas- 
tery of words even more than in profundity of thought. The 
“to be or not to be” soliloquy deals with no deeper or more 
subtle truths than the reflections of Andrugio ; its superiority 
is in the phrasing. And with all its perfection, one fancies 
that the finish is a little palpable. In that soliloquy and the 
reflections in the graveyard, one is often reminded that the 
master who in his youth with an astonishing verbal facility 
quibbled over the repartee of polite society, is now with the 
same verbal facility finding words for the mysterious facts of 
life. To say that Hamlet’s reflections are to this extent rhe- 
torical, is not to deny that their expression required intellectual 
and imaginative activity of the highest degree. In admiring 
their verbal finish, we none the less recognize their profound 
intellectual suggestiveness and their imaginative power. Over 
them, perhaps, Shakspere exercised the greatest care; at all 
events they remain the most significant part of the play. 
Blood-revenge ceases to be the theme that rests in the mind, 
and one seems to feel all of life’s mystery and tragedy. We 
may remember, however, that in dealing with the same story 
of revenge Tourneur tried to build up a philosophical argu- 
ment on the relation of God’s providence to man. However 
trifling its argument may seem, certainly it bespeaks, quite 
as much as Shakspere’s philosophy, a conscious intellectual 
conception. 

1 See Act I, sc. 2. 
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To compare anyone in any way with Shakspere is, at best, 
to provoke incredulity ; but take the lesser men at their best. 
Take old Andrugio in his lonely meditations on the marshes ; 
take stray passages which express momentarily the conception 
which Tourneur tried in vain to vitalize; take the reflections 
which Ben Johnson put into the mouth of a stage-hero whom 
he elsewhere laughed at; and we have convincing evidence 
that the reflective and moralizing vein of the revenge plays 
had already brought to its service both intellectual capacity 
and imaginative reach. The convention of reflective solilo- 
quizing was by no means lifeless when Shakspere breathed 
into it immortality. 

Coming now to the different scenes and situations, we find 
those of the first quarto for the most part retained. Since we 
have already considered them in detail and noted that they 
were in the main taken from the old play and that many 
were paralleled in other revenge plays, we need not examine 
them again.. Among the most noticeable changes are: (1) 
the omission of the scene between the queen and Horatio, 
where she is distinctly a confederate of Hamlet, and the sub- 
stitution of the letter from Hamlet to Horatio ; (2) the shift 
to the third act of Hamlet’s scene with Ophelia and his 
soliloquy ; (3) the enlargement of the scenes with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern to whom is given some of the ferreting out 
of the secret of Hamlet’s madness, which in the first quarto 
is assigned to Ophelia ; (4) the addition of the insurrection of 
the people ; (5) the enlargement of the scene with Fortinbras 
and his army and the addition of the soliloquy. The first 
and third involve distinct changes in characterization, and the 
rest, dramatic improvement. Besides these noticeable differ- 
ences, there are many slight changes in the theatrical presen- 
tation. Such, for example, are the one which Mr. Wendell 
notices in the first scene’ and the addition of the love-song 
in the scene with the grave-diggers: these we feel are the 
touches of a dramatic artist. More distinctly masterful is 


1 William Shakspere, p. 255. 
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the re-arrangement of the Ophelia scenes. There are other 
changes, however, such as the addition of some very idle talk 
between Hamlet and Ophelia before the play and the enlarge- 
ment of Polonius’ discourse with her, which are the touches 
_ of an Elizabethan rather than of a great artist and which one 
would willingly assign to the early play. We must remem- 
ber, too, that Polonius’ long euphuistic talk with Laertes and 
his instructions to his servant and Hamlet’s famous speech on 
acting and the talk on theatrical abuses are matters essentially 
foreign to the general emotional effect of the play. These 
call attention again to the fact that Shakspere was an Eliza- 
bethan playwright. 

There can be no doubt that Shakspere vastly improved the 
old Hamlet as an acting stage play. By 1602-3 he excelled 
his contemporaries in making a good acting play almost as 
much as he did in creating character or writing blank verse. 
If we could trace his revision accurately we should doubtless 
find evidences not only of dramatic skill but also of theatrical 
ingenuity in handling the various situations ; but we should 
probably also find that his skill and ingenuity were exercised 
in improving situations that were old. An examination of the 
final Hamlet certainly does not alter the conclusions reached 
from an examination of the first quarto that Shakspere was 
working in response to theatrical necessities and within con- 
ventional limits. Poisoning, murders, suicide, insanity, and 
a ghost occur as in other revenge plays. The refusal of an 
opportunity to kill the villain, the songs and wild talk of the 
mad girl, the murder of an innocent intruder, scenes in a 
churchyard, banquets, reception of ambassadors, funerals, the 
appearance of the ghost to soldiers on the watch, the play 
within the play—all these had appeared in other plays as well 
as in the old Hamlet. In other plays, too, there were such 
minor conventionalities as the swearing on the sword hilt, the 
descriptive announcement of the death of the heroine, the 
earrying off of the bodies, the voice of the ghost in the cellar, 
the reading of a book, the midnight scene with the clock 
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striking, and the business of death-heads. We cannot tell 
how much Shakspere owed to the early Hamlet; but what- 
ever he omitted, retained, or added, he was certainly using the 
same material that other dramatists were using. In recon- 
structing an old play he was guided in his selection of situ- 
ations as in his treatment of motives by contemporary revenge 
tragedies. 

The characterization far transcends that of the other plays. 
There is no comparison in individuality or human significance. 


- The villains in the other plays are little more than pieces of 


stage furniture, but Claudius is a man with a complexity of 
nature which has attracted the study of centuries. Hieronimo 
and Antonio have long since ceased to have any reality or 
meaning, but Hamlet is immortal. Nevertheless the char- 
acters retain traces of the roughly drawn originals of the early 
play and resemblances to their companion types in contem- 
porary plays. Shakspere’s consummate development of these 
types has a value out of all proportion to his indebtedness to 
them, but his indebtedness is none the less worth considera- 
tion. In adopting an old story he naturally borrowed certain 
types of character, but his obligation does not end there. His 
own observation and experience of life, his intuitive knowl- 
edge of human nature, were not his only guides in the treat- 
ment of these types. They had become familiar on the stage, 
they had been developed by other dramatists ; and Shakspere’s 
creations are, no less truly than theirs, developments of the 
same types under the limitation of theatrical conventions and 
in the light of contemporary practice. It certainly will not 
lessen our understanding of Shakspere’s methods if we examine 
some ways in which the personages of the other revenge plays 
directed and limited his transforming genius. 

Claudius is the representative of the villain type. Dra- 
matically he is still the source of all evil, but he is no longer 
preéminently a machinating devil. He has intellectual dig- 
nity where Piero, Hoffman, and D’Amville have only cun- 
ning. He is touched, too, by remorse though to a less extent 
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than D’Amville. Shakspere made him a real being but 
followed the outlines of the old type. In the king’s intrigues 
against Hamlet, in his passion for the queen, and in his cun- 
ning use of Guildenstern, Rosencrantz, and Laertes, he pos- 
sesses the characteristics of the ordinary villain of the revenge 
plays. The accomplice appears in a more altered form. The 
type of character presented by Kyd and developed by Marston, 
Chettle, and Tourneur, and later so notably by Webster, seems 
to have found little favor from Shakspere. The lack of all 
plausible motives, the utter depravity, and the diabolical 
humor of Pedringano and Lorrique do not appear in Guild- 
enstern, Rosencrantz, and Laertes. Still these three do the 
work of the accomplice; they are the tools of the chief vil- 
-lain, and like all the other accomplices they are finally “ hoist 
on their own petar.” The faithful friend, the Horatio of the 
old Jeronimo and Feliche and Alberto of Antonio and Mellida, 
reappear in Horatio. The queen is considerably changed from 
the first quarto. There she is expressly declared innocent," 
and she joins Hamlet in his work of revenge. Here she 
becomes more real, especially in her passion for Claudius, but 
her part is very like that of Maria. Like Maria, she is a 
somewhat easy conquest for the villain, and arouses our inter- 
est chiefly by her love for her son and for Ophelia. The 
part of Ophelia, as we have noticed, seems to have had con- 
siderable in common with other mad women of the stage. 
Hamlet is not the Hamlet of the early play nor the Hamlet 
' of the first quarto. An attempt to imagine the exact nature 
of Shakspere’s development of the part would result in another 
of the many essays on the interpretation of the character—a 
task very different from our present one. We are to lodk for 
his resémblances to the other avengers. At the start we may 
_ remember that as far as dramatic situations and the plot go, 


Shakspere’s Hamlet is the old Hamlet, and in these respects 


1Q,, 1. 1582. 
I never knew of this most horrid murder.” 
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he is very much like the other heroes of the revengs plays, 
There are other resemblances not necessitated by the plot. 
Like Hieronimo and Antonio, he is a scholar and interested 
in philosophy ; and like Hieronimo again, he is fond of plays 
and players. Like Horatio 


and Feliche, “the very hope of Italy,” ? and the earlier Ham- 
let, “the only floure of Denmark,” * Shakspere’s Hamlet is : 


“The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form.” ¢ 
Even with all the development, of which these bits of 
phrasing are not insignificant examples, he ll page 
py characteristics of the earliest revenger. _Like Hiero- 


mo, he is given to questioning sini bees 
Gaal by the g jon» t of his duty to revenge, _ 


mac dness ;. he-ompleys 


craft, dissimulation, and pretended and, finally, in 


all “constantly jronieal. “After all, modern 
criticism has hardly found a new subtlety which might not 
be fairly considered a development of one of these traits. In 
Hamlet, however, they are so blended in the vital complexity 
of thought and feeling that we must resort to analysis to make 
plain their relation to the conventional traits of the revenging 
hero. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said in discussing the soliloquies 
to show how inseparable was this trait of meditation from the 
character of the revenging hero. Let us see how it was &p- 
resented on the stage. The hero enters, dressed in black,— 
gloomy, passionate. He reads a few lines from his book and 
then falls to meditating on his own evil days; he turns to the 
sky above or the earth beneath and reflects on the ways of 
heaven or the mysteries of life. Or again he is wandering at 


18. T., I, p. 95. 2A. R., I, 1. 
*Q,, 1. 669. ‘III, 1, 160, 161. 
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dead of night in a graveyard, perhaps—or he enters, half-dis- 
tracted, dagger in hand. Heavy with the weariness of life, 
he would gladly face death, but he must first face the multi- 
tude of thoughts which death’s image sends crowding to his 
mind. Shakspere must have had such scenes in mind when 
he was preparing the part of Hamlet to be acted by Burbadge 
at the Globe theatre. Such on the stage were the soliloquies 
of Hieronimo with their crudities and of Antonio with his 
rant and of Charlemont with his melancholy ; and such on the 
stage are the soliloquies of Hamlet with all their illimitable 
suggestiveness. Moreover, we have seen that in much the 
same way that Marston, Jonson, and Tourneur developed this 
meditative faculty beyond the crude ravings of Hieronimo, so 
Shakspere was developing it in Hamlet. As a trait of the 
character he was doing no new thing in making Hamlet 
“sicklied o’re with the pale cast of thought.” To have made 
a revenging hero without that trait, would have been an 
anomaly. 

Let us take the second trait, the consciousness of an over- 
burdening weight of duty, and first see how that is intro- 
duced. It is the dead stillness of night, the hero is on the 
watch or alone at his father’s grave. The spirit of his father 
comes and tells a story that sends his mind whirling aimlessly 
through the infinities of thought. Bewildered, overwhelmed, 
he sees only the blackness of wrong, he feels only the presence 
of the duty commanded from the other world. He becomes 
frantic, raves, and vows revenge; or he becomes helpless and 
laughs madly at himself.' | Henceforth the burden of the 
revelation never leaves him for an instant. The picture of 
some such representation on the stage was in the mind of 
every author of a revenge play and governed his conception 
of the hero. 

Henceforth the duty of revenge and the overmastering sense 
of evil battle in his mind and drive him toward madness. 
Antonio is never distinctly insane, except possibly when he 


TAt least, so Jonson’s Hieronimo after discovering the murdered Horatio. 
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murders Julio; Charlemont is only deeply melancholy ; Jon- 
son’s Hieronimo alternates between wild distraction and gloomy 
sanity. In the first quarto Hamlet’s madness is patent to the 
king and Ophelia from the beginning and is altogether more 
pronounced than in the final play. We have seen that Ben 
Jonson dealt chiefly with this madness in Hieronimo and 
gave it a new vitality. Similarly Shakspere’s development of 
the madness of the old Hamlet is most pronounced. As in 
Marston and Tourneur, distinct insanity disappears ; and as in 
Jonson, the distraction, melancholy—call it what you will— 
becomes a predominant trait and exceedingly vital. 

In discussing Hieronimo we called this second trait “an 
overburdening sense of his obligation to revenge,” yet, if you 
will, there was something more than this in Kyd’s conception. 
The obligation to revenge was after all the one thing which 
made life desirable, which kept Hieronimo sane and crafty ; 
something of the overpowering passionate despair against fate 
is mingled as well in the grief and ravings of the old ranter. 
Semething of this same wild feeling that everything is wrong 
is not wanting in Antonio and is distinct enough in Charle- 
mont’s soliloquy in prison; and Jonson gives vivid expres- 
sion to this fierce despair at all things human. This passion- 
ate sense of fate did not enter the revenger’s character for the 
first time in Hamlet. This passionate sense of fate together 
with too much brooding on his wrongs drove Hieronimo to 
doubt and hesitation and Antonio to irresolution and delay. 
From these traits in his temperament, Charlemont found relief 
only in utter self-abasement ; and in Hamlet they resulted in 
a doubting irresolution already discussed as forming the basis 
of an essential motive of the revenge tragedy. Whether or 
not Shakspere was giving expression to his own mental agi- 
tation in his portrayal of Hamlet’s irresolution ; he was cer- 
tainly guided to some extent by the plays of his predecessors 
and was treating of the same motives, themes, and traits of 
character which his contemporaries found interesting and 
which they strove to make dramatically impressive. 
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Craft, the third trait ascribed to Hieronimo, reappears in 
all of Hamlet’s intercourse with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
and with Polonius and the king. It was the most marked 
trait of the Hamlet of Belleforest and very likely of the 
Hamlet of the early play. It also appears in Antonio’s dis- 
guise as a fool and his eagerness for a stratagem, and it is 
developed to the last degree in Hoffman’s villany. Hamlet, 
to be sure, is not represented as essentially crafty—neither 
were Hieronimo and Antonio—but that he took delight in 
the use of craft we have stated in his own words : 


“ For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar: and’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet.” ? 


In Hieronime wwe found this. 
Hoffman, too, with all his lust for blood, plays the kindly, 


virtuous man with telling theatrical irony. Antonio in his 
fool’s disguise and old Pandulpho in his talk with Piero and 
again in his laments at the burial of Feliche, exhibit some- 
thing of the same trait. In Jonson’s hands, Hieronimo’s 
irony is one of the characteristics especially developed. Even 
more than a bit of effective theatrical characterization, irony 
becomes at times a dominant factor in the hero’s view of life. 
The world seems worth no more than a mock, and Hieronimo 
laughs madly at his own cruel situation. If Shakspere had 
made Hamlet without flashes of cynical wit he would have 
lost an opportunity for a well-recognized bit of stage-effect ; 
if he had not made him constantly ironical, he would have 
neglected an opportunity of developing one of the old reveng- 
er’s traits which Ben Jonson was endeavoring to make the 
most of. 

Thus far we have been discussing traits of character which 
modern critics have often emphasized in Hamlet, we must not 


1TII, 4, 205-210. Not in 1628 folio, nor in Q:. 
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forget some traits which in the refinement of modern criticism 
have been pushed into the background. Hamlet’s repulse of 
Gphelia has seemed brutal and inexplicable except by the 
explanation that a portion of the scene had a telling comic 
effect on the Elizabethan stage. So his leaping into the 
grave and his ranting with Laertes seem brutal and archaic 
and explainable only by the nature of the old play which 
Shakspere was revising. Sarrazin has pointed out that with 
all of Shakspere’s refinement of the old play he was careless 
in retaining some such incongruous details: perhaps even 
more scientifically, we may say that he was developing an 
old stage hero already conventionalized by succeeding imi- 
tators into a type. When, for example, Hamlet refuses to 
kill the king and when he is so unconcerned over the death 
of Polonius, he is distinctly like Antonio; and though he is 
very unlike Hoffman and D’Amville, he has lapses when he 
talks as they talk. To see that he is by no means altogether 
removed from the ranting, half-mad, stage revenger, we have 
only to recall the words of the soliloquy which appears for 
the first time in the second quarto. 


“Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.””? 


Wild and ranting at times, crafty and dissimulating at 
others, cynical and ironical, given to melancholy meditation, 
hesitating in bewilderment, harassed by an overpowering sense 
of the unavoidable “whips and scorns of time”—so far as 
we can analyze the final Hamlet, we find his characteristics 
already used by contemporary dramatists in their efforts to 


1[IT, 2, 405. Cf. The Atheists Tragedy, 1V,3. D’Amville in the midst 
of a midnight soliloquy says : 
“T could now commit 
A murder were it but to drink the fresh 
Warm blood of him I murdered. . . .” 
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depict a human being as the instrument of revenge. Shak- 
spere’s Hamlet is final, not only in the sense that he is made 
for all time, but also in the sense that he is the complete and 
final representative of a type that grew up among peculiar 
stage conventions and was developed by poets of no mean 
imaginative power. The final Hamlet is the result of a 
growth which other than Shakspere planted and which 
others fostered. 

Any analysis, however, leaves us short of the final Hamlet. 
The potency of Shakspere’s phrasing and his intuitive knowl- 
edge of human nature have endowed the character with the 
eternal suggestiveness of the most complex human being. 
What the final Hamlet will be, we can hardly guess. Gener- 
ation after generation finds in him still more of truth and of 
tragedy. Studied in the light of the experience of a new 
nation or a new century, he seems to reveal new aspects and 
still to remain as unsearchable as before. Whatever was only 
of time or place has dropped away—and as the soul frees 
itself from the body, Hamlet has left the old stage type and 
risen into that ideal sphere where imagination and reflection 
dwell alone. Shakspere made the revenging hero an incar- 
nate expression of life’s inexpressible tragedy. 

All this is merely to say that Hamlet—the character or the 
play—is a great work of art, one that each man will interpret 
according to his own thought and feeling. Primarily, how- 
ever, we are not now concerned with the Hamlet which lodges 
itself in each man’s mind; we are concerned with the Hamlet 
which William Shakspere wrote at about the time of the 
accession of James I and which was played in the Globe 
theatre in London. We have been trying to discover how 
Shakspere went about his work. 

We have been led to conclude that he worked in much the 
same way as his contemporaries. During the years 1601— 
1603 dramatists were turning from romantic comedy to real- 
istic or tragic themes; there was also a renewed popular 
interest in revenge plays. The old Spanish Tragedy and 
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Hamlet had not lost their hold on the stage; and a year or 
two before, Marston had made a success of a play following 
closely their model. This was played by the “little eyases” 
of Pauls; Ben Jonson wrote additions to the Spanish Tragedy 
for the Fortune, and Shakspere undertook to revise Hamlet 
for the Globe. The plot, situations, types of character and 
leading motives were already familiar on the stage in several 
plays. Dramatic ingenuity was all that was required to make 
a new play out of the old material. Chettle succeeded in 
doing just this. Shakspere was content to retain much of the 
old material, but he also made a new play and one very 
much more effective on the stage than the old one had ever 
been. Perhaps in his first revision he tried to do little more 
than this, but his final version was directed by other aims. 
Marston, Jonson, and Tourneur had been endeavoring to give 
the old story of revenge a philosophical significance and a 
highly imaginative expression. Insanity, philosophical medi- 
tations, bewilderment under a burden of responsibility, an 
ironical temperament, a Christian conception of revenge, a 
passionate sense of fate—these were some of the themes sug- 
gested by the old plays, and they appealed strongly to the 
imaginations of other dramatists as well as Shakspere. Such 
themes stirred their artistic moods as well as his. They had 
dreams of revenge plays which they never produced, of a 
passionate expression of the unavailing strife against fate, in 
which they saw themselves surpassing Marlowe. They had 
glimpses of the possibilities which lay in the old revenger, 
and at moments they succeeded in realizing these. With a 
genius vastly greater than theirs, Shakspere set himself to 
their task. Naturally enough, he was in many ways limited 
and directed by their efforts. It was perfectly possible for 
him to change the plot completely, or to omit the ghost in the 
cellar, or to remove the blood-thirsty and intriguing elements 
from the part of Hamlet, or to give a more Christian inter- 
pretation to the revenge; but in these and other matters he 
followed the practice of earlier plays. There was no dramatic 
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need of so many long soliloquies; the meditative avenger 
need not have been ironical ; insanity might have received 
less elaboration ; but in these respects Shakspere was again 
in agreement with his contemporaries. The themes which 
stirred their minds inspired him. 

In some such fashion as this it seems likely that Shakspere 
went to work on Hamlet. He may have been in the depths 
of personal suffering, or his intellect may have been perilously 
over-active, or the dark lady and his friend of the sonnets 
may have had something to do with the matter; we may 
adopt what theories we please concerning the subjective pro- 
cesses which entered into his creation of Hamlet, but must 
we not also admit that his selection and treatment of material 
were to a considerable extent directed by stage conditions and 
contemporary practice ? 

The indebtedness of the play to these influences is so small 
in comparison with Shakspere’s individual contribution that 
such a historical study as ours may appear still to need justi- 
fication. Surely, however, it may find enough in the expla- 
nation of puzzling incongruities in Shakspere’s work by refer- 
ence to old conventions and stage conditions, or it may find 
enough in the light it throws on Shakspere’s methods of work 
and the nature of his art. Or yet again a study of the cir- 
cumstances in which Hamlet was created may seem to some 
to help us to a better appreciation of its lasting significance. 
At all events, our investigation of the contemporary revenge 
plays in connection with Hamlet has brought us—as it seems 
to me—to three reasonable conclusions. 

First : an examination of the stage history and of the char- 
acteristics of the plays popular from 1568 to 1603, indicates 
that the final Hamlet owed its existence primarily to a marked 
stage fashion for revenge tragedies. 

Second: in responding to this stage demand Shakspere 
used a plot, motives, scenes, situations, and types and traits 
of character which not only in the main part belonged to the 
old Hamlet, but which were also for the most part familiar 
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in the other revenge plays. We may remember, too, in this 
connection that he followed the original type of revenge 
tragedy much more closely than his contemporaries, Chettle 
and Tourneur. 

Third: in the other revenge plays we have found attempts 
to deal with the same themes to which Shakspere gave final 
expression. The other men were in some degree struggling to 
express similar artistic moods and a similar range of thought 
and feeling. The artistic impulses which moved them seem 
also to have moved Shakspere. 

In order to make the last conclusion plausible, we have 
repeatedly emphasized the imaginative efforts of the other 
dramatists, just as, in order to make Shakspere’s relations to 
them more patent, we have emphasized the respects in which 
he clearly followed them. If we have been fair in this effort 
to view the great man and the smaller men from the point 
of view of their contemporaries, we are safe in saying that 
Shakspere took the material which other men had used and 
were using, followed the fashion other men had set, developed 
the material in many respects as other men were developing 
it, strove to express what they were striving to express— 
and succeeded. He created an immortal work of art by his — 
transcendent genius, but also in some considerable measure 
by availing himself of the experience of others and by doing 
the same things which other men were doing at the same 
time. 

ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE. 
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VI—THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF STERNE 
IN FRANCE. 


At the end of his entertaining biography, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’ scouts the vogue alleged by Sterne of his Tristram 
Shandy in France. “Such men as D’Holbach and Diderot 
might have it on their tables and affect to read a few pages, 
but to the mass of even educated foreigners, it must have 
been a book of cabalistics.” “It is very different,” resumes 
Mr. Fitzgerald,? “ with the Sentimental Journey. It has been 
received with delight by all Europe. The French have openly 
made it their own,’ and translated‘ it over and over again.” 

Contradicted by the facts, this easy surmise of the influence 
of Tristram Shandy, as has been amply shown by M. Texte. 
On the other hand, the assumption concerning the Sentimental 
Jowrney carries conviction. That book has almost as its 
essential character traits to win an instant way in France. 


Besides, M. Texte here supports Mr. Fitzgerald. “Le Voy- 
age Sentimental . . . . charma toute la France par la sensibilité 
que Sterne y a répandue, et suscita toute une école d’imita- 
teurs.”* Yet if Mr. Fitzgerald means literary influence, as 


1 Life of Laurence Sterne, vol. ii, p. 436. ? Ibid., vol. ii, p. 438, 

5Cf. Diderot: Oeuvres Completes, ed. Assézat, vol. vi, p. 7. 

‘The French translations of Tristram Shandy are as follows: 

I. Frénais, 1776, 2 vols. (only the first part, cf. Texte: Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, etc., p. 343) ; 

II. Frénais, 1784 (? noted by the Dictionary of National Biography and 
the British Museum Catalogue, not by M. Texte); 

I{I. De Bonnay and de la Baume, 1785 (the latter part, cf. Texte, p. 343) ; 

IV. 1. and 11. printed together, 1785, 4 vols. (cf. Texte, p. 343); 

V. L. de Wailly, Paris, 1842 (noted by the Dictionary of National 
Biography) ; 

VI. Hédouin, 1890, 1891 (sic, noted by the Dictionary of National 
Biography). 

* Jean Jacques Rousseau et les Origines du Cosmopolitisme littéraire, etc., par 
Joseph Texte: Paris, 1895; p. 349. 
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M. Texte seems to mean, I cannot but think him as wrong 
here as there. For only one French book, so far as I know, 
shows unmistakably the literary influence of the Sentimental 
Journey. The first translation’ often misses its distinctive 
traits, and perhaps the only French critic to express ade- 
quately these distinctive traits, the difference in art between 
Jristram and the Journey, is M. Emile Montégut.’ 

Evidently there is need of some agreement as to what the 
characteristics of Sterne are in general, what habits of his 
expression might be supposed to have influence, and secondly, 
as to what separate characteristics shall be assigned to the 
Sentimental Journey. Sentimentality is easily set down first 
as the mark of all Sterne’s work. “ Il proméne son dme,” as 
has been wittily said by M. Texte. But so, notoriously, does 
Rousseau ; and how shall we disengage clearly the influence 
of this sentimentality from that of Richardson, whose hold on 
France had a tenacity little short of amazing? If we differ- 
entiate it by its objects, by its dithyrambs over dead asses and 
its moralities upon starlings, we find very little until the time 
is so late that we cannot be sure. The imitation by Mlle. de 
Lespinasse* in her story of Mme. Geoffrin’s milkmaid, not 
only seems too slight for more than mention, but, even if it 
had much greater literary importance of its own, would show 
at most only the vogue of Sterne’s sentimentality. “ Etre 
ému ov il faut,” says M. Texte, “et méme ov il ne faut pas, 
sans en rougir jamais, c’est tout le secret de Sterne.”*® Not at 
all. If that were the whole secret of Sterne, the Sentimental 
Journey would have been buried long ago. I fear the French 
critics in tracking this particular sentimentality are some- 


1 Le Voyage Sentimental, Frénais, Amsterdam and Paris, 1769 (Texte, p. 
348); Liége, 1770 (Dictionary of National Biography). This was often 
reprinted. Other translations noted in the British Museum Catalogue are: 
Michel, 1787; Wailly, 1847; Janin, 1854; Hédouin, 1875. Fitzgerald 
mentions another, by Michot (Life of Sterne, vol. ii, p. 437). 

2 Essais sur la littérature anglaise, cap. Sterne. 

5Jean Jacques Rousseau, etc., p. 351. 

Ibid., p. 349. 5 Ibid., 350. 
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times at fault; but even supposing them to be infallible, 
something more and something more definite is needed to 
constitute a literary influence. 

There is safer ground in Sterne’s humour, in his pervasive 
equivocation, in the character of his incidental creations—Mr. 
Shandy, Corporal Trim, Uncle Toby. Safest measure of all 
is Sterne’s form—his constant use of gesture,’ his random 
progress, his method, conversational and expository rather 
than narrative, narrative, indeed, only so far as to fool his 
readers. 

This is the “cuvre décousue” of which M. Texte speaks, 
“sans plan, sans ordre.”* “ Il cause toujours et ne compose 


jamais,” says M. Walcknaer.’ This is Sterne, or rather this 
is the effect that Sterne sought and achieved ; but even this is 
not all Sterne, for it is not yet the Sentimental Journey. The 
Shandy style does recur in the Journey, but only as the 
incorrigible trickery of a man who has found his art. Instead 
of the mad breaks and the elaborate digression of Shandy, 


the Journey has transitions of consummate delicacy. The 
Shandy passages of description are only hints of Sterne’s 
skill in miniature. The Journey, as M. Montégut points 
out, is a Dutch painting of French manners. It is much 
more ; it is the art of pure description at its finest. _ Nothing, 
I venture to think, has ever surpassed the concentration, the 
brilliancy and the delicacy of these tiny chapters, where there 
is not a word too much and not a word amiss. In a litera- 
ture not habitually tolerant of description, and swinging from 
the large, long landscape style to the large, short poster style, 
these pictures of Sterne’s are almost alone. 

For observe that the Sentimental Journey, though it is 
beautifully coherent, is hardly more than Tristram Shandy 
narrative. It has no narrative unity; it has very little nar- 
rative progress. Sterne has narrative incidents, narrative 


1“ Te roman de geste,” Texte, 346. 
2 Tbid., pp. 351, 353. 5 Biographie Universelle, art. Sterne. 
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digressions, even in Shandy; but he never has as his object. 
the conduct of a story. Call him, if you will, a novelist— 
I will not quarrel with Maupassant ;* but remember that he 
is not even, except by the way, a story-teller. If we call 
Tristram Shandy story because of Uncle Toby, we may almost. 
as well call the Spectator story because of Sir Roger de 
Coverly. In Tristram Shandy Sterne is a whimsical, satirical 
essayist romping in narrative forms ; in the Sentimental Jour- 
ney he is much more a describer of men and women, seeking 
description only, and for itself, and colouring it habitually 
with drama. 

Dramatic description, if a label be desired, might well be 
pasted on the Sentimental Journey. The book is full of situ- 
ations, but situations that lead nowhither, that are there 
merely for themselves. The snuff-box, the désobligeante, the 
gloves, the theatre passage—no wonder it has been a prize 
for the illustrators, though “ indeed there was no need.” 


“TI looked at Monsieur Dessein through and through; eyed him as he 
walked along in profile—then en face—thought him like a Jew—then a 
Turk—disliked his wig—cursed him by my gods—wished him at the devil— 

“And is all this to be lighted up in the heart for a beggarly account of 
three or four louis d’ors, which is the most I can be overreached in ?— 
‘ Base passion !’ said I, turning myself about as a man naturally does upon 
a sudden reverse of sentiment; ‘ Base, ungentle passion! thy hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against thee.” ‘Heaven forbid!’ said 
she, raising her hand up to her forehead; for I had turned full in front 
upon the lady whom I had seen in conversation with the monk: she had 
followed us unperceived. ‘Heaven forbid, indeed!’ said I, offering her my 
own—she had a black pair of silk gloves, open only at the thumb and two 
forefingers—so accepted it without reserve, and I led her up to the door 
of the remise.” * 


_ The conclusion of these differences is that Tristram Shandy 
'-ig trick, the Sentimental Journey is art. 

With the essential traits of Sterne in mind, general and 

particular, it is easy to dispose of some minor claims to his 


1 Cf. the preface to Pierre et Jean: le Roman, * Cap. ix. 
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influence on French literature. Saintine’s Picciola, says Mr. 
Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography,’ acknowledges 
a debt to Sterne. Of this acknowledgment one must say that 
it is the more generous since without it the debt would never 
have been suspected. Picciola was written in 1836, published 
in 1843. It is essentially what Sterne is not at all, romantic, 
This appears not only in the large use of natural scenery and 
in the remarkable coincidences of the action, but especially in 
the Byronic hero. Indeed, if we must derive Picciola, let us 
look rather to the Prisoner of Chillon. There is none of the 
Sterne wit, none of the Sterne form, and, since the emotion 
throughout is deeper and more human, none of the Sterne 
tone. The main idea—the misanthropic philosopher brought 
by adversity and by affection for the sole plant in his prison- 
yard to faith, resignation and domestic love—is utterly foreign 
to Sterne. Even the sentimental dilation over the plant is 
not in the Sterne key; it is too deep and too sincere. The 
only resemblance is in the dominance of emotion as ruling 
motive and trusty guide. Who would venture to assign that 
to Sterne? 

It is even easier to reject La Bibliotheque de mon Oncle. 
Again there is an essential difference in both degree and kind. 
Sterne was as insensible to the schwdrmeret of youth as to 
the happiness of domestic love. The dutiful propriety of 
Topffer’s Henriette or Lucy he could not have appreciated, 
except, perhaps, as motive for an equivocal sarcasm. If the 
affectionate whimsicality of Uncle Tom should suggest Uncle 
Toby, if a rustic scene has a hint of a similar one in Tristram 
Shandy,’ it requires an abnormal taste for derivation to mag- 
nify these into echoes. They seem infinitely more likely to 
have come from life or from Tépffer’s own fancy. What is 
much more to the point, the form of meandering reflection has 
but slight claim ; certainly not enough to establish, or even 
plausibly to suggest, a connection. 


1Art. Sterne. 
? La Bibliotheque de mon Onele, ed. Taylor, p. 124. 
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What the critics had in mind who suggested Sterne in con- 
nection with Saintine or Tépffer seems to have been nothing 
more than reminiscence. Even reminiscence is hardly visible 
in these books; but it does appear in unexpected places. M. 
Texte finds it in Victor Hugo’s youthful Bug Jargal, in 
Charles Nodier’s Histoire du Roi de Bohéme et de ses sept 
Chdteauz.' These are cases—there are doubtless others—of 
deliberate borrowing. Are they what we mean by literary 
influence? They show that Sterne was still read ; they show 
that French men of letters found their account in Tristram, 
not in the Journey; and they show nothing more. Goethe 
said once to Eckerman, anent the tiresome cry of plagiarism 
(I paraphrase from memory), “ You might as well ask a well 
fed man to give account of the oxen, sheep and hogs which 
he has eaten and which have passed into his blood.” Did 
Dumas even take a whole plot from an author that had failed 
to handle it? That is an interesting fact in the life of 
Dumas ; it is a comparatively uninteresting fact in the history 
of literature, as we all know from many futile studies of so- 
and-so’s indebtedness to so-and-so. It is not literary influence. 
It does not affect the forms of art. 

And so one searches Diderot’s Jacques le Fataliste? with 
misgiving, because the critics* have pointed out that it opens 
with a passage from Tristram Shandy, that it has toward the 
end a scene very similar to one in the Sentimental Journey, 
and that in at least one other place Diderot borrows from 
Sterne. Here, however, is much more than borrowing. Here 
is imitation, and imitation consistent enough to pique inquiry 
into its limits and character. At first the imitation seems too 
consistent ; it looks like a mere paraphrase of Shandy, as in 
fact it has been called.‘ Here are the Shandy dialogue, which 
Diderot prints like a play; the Shandy pauses, digressions, 


1Texte: Jean Jacques Rousseau, etc., p. 346. I have been unable to pro- 
cure a copy of the latter. 

2 Translated from the manuscript into German, 1792; first printed in 
French, 1796 (sic). Diderot: Oeuvres, ed. Assézat, vol. vi, p. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 6; and Texte, pp. 345, 346. ‘ Ibid., p. 6. 
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wheels within wheels, interpolations by the author to tease the 
reader, dialogue between author and reader.' Here, occasion- 
ally and for satire, is even the elaboration of gesture,’ as in 
the master’s repeated taking of snuff and looking at his watch. 
In short, Diderot has tried most of Sterne’s narrative gym- 
nastics.* Superficially, Jacques le Fataliste is a French Tris- 
tram Shandy. 

The Shandy style naturally pleased a mind of Diderot’s 
superabundance. It gave free rein to philosophizing on every- 
thing and nothing. For Jacques is the work of a burning 
mind, throwing off sparks fit to kindle a score of stories. If 
Sterne’s method was the pleasure of Sterne’s fancy, it was 
for Diderot rather a vent for his prodigious fertility. He 
absorbed like a glutton, but he wrote always. It has been 
said of him that he cared only to write; to publish was a 
minor consideration.‘ Jacques shows him writing what he 
chose, as, at the moment, he chose, without stint, without 
husbandry. The book is a quarry for any romancer that has 
Diderot’s scent for suggestion in the work of others. 

But, after all, Jacques le Fataliste has greater consistency 
of form than Tristram Shandy, and, after all, a strong sense 
of narrative. True, the freakish progress of Shandy is adopted 
in toto. The postponement of Tristram’s birth and then of 
his breeching has its parallel in the story of the amours of 
Jacques, announced in the earlier part, consistently interrupted 
at every stage, sometimes at half-stages or even half-sentences, 
by the other tales that make the bulk of the volume, and 
finished never. But there is much more narrative in Jacques. 
The separate stories are more numerous, and, in general, more 
developed, and the interpolation of essay and dialogue, though 
frequent, is a far smaller fraction of the whole. 

Besides, though Goethe’s opinion of the whole® as a whole 


1Cf. ibid., p. 106. 2 Cf. ibid., p. 48. 

* Cf. especially ibid., p. 123, an incident, by the way, actual in the life 
of Sterne’s father. 

*Lanson: Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, p. 726. 

5“Un chef d’ceavre,” Diderot, Oeuvres, vol. vi, pp. 4, 7, 8. 
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seems extreme, the threads are dropped and picked up, if not 
in a fixed order, at any rate with much more regularity than 
in Tristram. And not only is there a great deal of mere 
“yarn” of the Yankee sort’ told one to cap another, but 
Jacques the valet has more than a suggestion of the valet 
picaresque. There are decidedly picaresque adventures ; and 
though these are sometimes interrupted by the author’s 
satirical “ Now I might make them do so-and-so, or so-and- 
so,” Diderot gives some value to the adventure as such. In 
Sterne the incidental adventure counts almost as little as the 
whole fable. 

Diderot’s narrative interest and narrative force are best 
exhibited in the episode of the landlady’s tale of Mme. de 
Pommeraye. Schiller translated this into German,’ and it 
has been selected since for separate publication. No wonder. 
It is not only pure narrative, slightly interrupted ; it is nar- 
rative of the highest order ; it is, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, a short story done with nineteenth-century French 
art.’ Here is no hop-skip-and-jump, but a strong plot well 
complicated * and brought to a striking solution of character. 
It may be said that the dénouement is not satisfying, not con- 
sequent on the character of one of the actors—in fact, Diderot 
acknowledges this by appending a clumsy explanation ;° but 
observe that the objection presupposes plot and character. 
This otherwise admirable narrative occupies one-fourth of 
the book.® 

The story of Mme. de Pommeraye points a contrast also in 
in tone. It deals with passion, and passion is unknown to 
Sterne. His emotion is sentimental, and of this Diderot has 
hardly a trace. There is, to be sure, the touching incident of 


the woman with the broken jug;’ but the beaten horse® 


1 Tbid., pp. 88, 89. 2In 1785; ibid., p. 3. 

°Cf. Faguet: Etudes Littéraires, X VIII* Sidele, p. 298. 

*Cf. the complication of the venal confessor, Diderot, Oeuvres, vol. vi., 
p. 148. 

5 Ibid., pp. 161, 162. 6 Tbid., p. 4. 

1 Tbid., p. 85. 5 Ibid., p. 266. 
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inspires no sentiment, and it is possible that this incident, like 
that of the landlady’s pet dog,’ is meant as satire on Sterne. 

Still more strikingly different is the tone of the satire in 
general. Diderot catches some of the Sterne wit, and he has 
some dialogue of delicate cynicism ; but there are no asides so 
fanciful as Mr. Shandy’s disquisition on the irregular verbs, 
and in general the essay-dialogue parts have more substance 
and seriousness than Sterne’s. The moralizing is often rather 
deep; the satire, often serious, always hits harder, and is 
sometimes bitter to virulence. The clergy, in particular, are 
pursued with intent to kill.? It is not merely sneer and jeer, 
but open and foul abuse. The hatred of the cloth is so un- 
controlled as quite to o’erleap itself. The artist is lost in the 
revolutionist. There is none of this animus in Sterne, whose 
game was always to trifle. Diderot, though he has some 
pleasant trifling, was anything but a trifler. 

That Sterne, for all his trifling, created a few characters 
far more distinct and human than even Mme. de Pommeraye 
will be accepted without elaboration, and is the most marked 
difference. In the matter of morality Sterne is despicable and 
Diderot is outrageous. With these characteristic differences, 
then, Jacques le Fataliste is an imitation of Tristram Shandy, 
an imitation not of the tone, but of the method an! manner ; 
only there is somewhat more method and much less manner. 
Of the Sentimental Journey there is nothing. The possible 
connection of one of the closing scenes* with a similar scene 
notorious in the Journey is hardly worth mentioning. In 
spite of its mimic pranks, Jucques is story ; and if Tristram 
Shandy is not story, much less is the Sentimental Journey. 

Many years later another French story-writer not only 
knew his Sterne too, but was preoccupied, as M. Faguet*‘ in- 


1 [bid., p. 109. Cf. p. 206. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 131, 132, and the whole episode of Father Hudson, pp. 
183 et seq. 

5 Ibid., p. 279. 

Frudes Littéraires, XIX¢ Sidele, pp. 303 et seq. 
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sists, with description. Here surely the Sentimental Journey 
should have borne fruit. But Théophile Gautier saw not so 
much men and women and their drama of attitude and gesture 
as gorgeous hangings and outlandish scenery. He indulges 
extravagantly in furniture and dressmaking where Sterne 
passes with a hint, like the black silk gloves at Calais or 
the waiting-maid’s purse. He riots in colour and light, and 
Sterne manages wonderfully in his Journey with very little 
of either. Still, that Gautier remembered Sterne seems evi- 
dent in Fortunio. Without listening for more than an echo 
read the opening and the close of Chapter 111 in Fortunio :'— 


“Nous croyons qu’il n’est pas inutile de consacrer un chapitre spécial 4 
la chatte de Musidora, charmante béte qui vaut bien aprés tout le lion 
d’ Androclés, ’araignée de Pélisson, le chien de Montargis et autres ani- 
maux vertueux ou savants dont de graves historiens ont éternisé la mé- 
moire.” 


“Ceci paraitra peut-¢tre un hors-d’ceuvre A quelques-uns de nos lecteurs ; 
nous sommes tout a fait de l’avis de ces lecteurs-l4.—Mais sans les hors- 
@ ceuvre et les épisodes comment pourrait-on faire un roman ou un poéme, et 
ensuite comment pourrait-on les lire?” 


and then the whole of Chapter v :?— 


“ Musidora est assurément fort contrariée, mais nous le sommes bien 
autant qu’elle. 

“ Nous comptions beaucoup sur le portefeuille pour donner a nos lecteurs 
(qu’on nous pardonne cet amour-propre) des renseignements exacts sur ce 
problématique personnage. Nous espérions qu’il y aurait dans ce porte- 
feuille des lettres d’amour, des plans de tragédies, des romans en deux 
volumes et autres, ou tout au moins des cartes de visite, ainsi que cela doit 
étre dans le portefeuille de tout héros un peu bien situé. 

“Notre embarras est cruel! Puisque Fortunio est le héros de notre 
choix, il est bien juste que nous prenions intérét a lui et que nous désirions 
connaitre toutes ses démarches; il faut que nous en parlions souvent, qu’il 
domine tous les autres personnages et qu’il arrive mort ou vif au bout de 
nos deux cent et quelques pages.—Cependant nul héros n’est plus incom- 
mode: vous l’attendez, il ne vient pas; vous le tenez, il s’en va sans mot 
dire, au lieu de faire de beaux discours et de grands raisonnements en prose 
poétique, comme son métier de héros de roman lui en impose l’obligation. 


1Gautier: Nouvelles, ed. Charpentier (1884), pp. 39, 41. 
3 Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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“Tl est beau, c’est vrai; mais, entre nous, je le crois bizarre, malicieux 
comme une guenon, plein de fatuité et de caprices, plus changeant d’humeuT 
que la lune, plus variable que la peau d’un caméléon. A ces défauts, que 
nous lui pardonnerions volontiers, il joint celui de ne vouloir rien dire de 
ses affaires & personne, ce qui est impardonnable. II se contente de rire, de 
boire et d’étre un homme de belles maniéres. 11 ne disserte pas sur les 
passions, il ne fait pas de métaphysique de coeur, ne lit pas les romans a la 
mode, ne raconte, en fait de bonnes fortunes, que des intrigues malaises ou 
chinoises, qui ne peuvent nuire en rien aux grandes dames du noble fau- 
bourg; il ne fait pas les yeux doux a la lune entre la poire et le fromage, 
et ne parle jamais d’aucune actrice.—Bref, c’est un homme médiocre a qui, 
je ne sais pourquoi, tout le monde s’obstine a trouver de l’esprit, et que 
nous sommes bien faché d’avoir pris pour principal personnage de notre 
roman. 

“ Nous avons méme bien envie de le laisser 14. Si nous prenions George 
a sa place ? 

“Bah! il a l’abominable habitude de se griser matin et soir et quelque- 
fois dans la journée, et aussi un peu dans la nuit. Que diriez-vous, madame, 
dun héros qui serait toujours ivre, et qui parlerait deux heures sur la 
différence de l’aile droite et de ’aile gauche de la perdrix? 

Alfred ? 

“__T] est trop béte. 

de Marcilly ? 

“—Tl ne lest pas assez. 

“ Nous garderons donc Fortunio faute de mieux: les premiéres nouvelles 
que nous en aurons, nous vous les ferons savoir aussit6t.—Entrons donc, 
s'il vous plait, dans la salle de bain de Musidora.’’ 


Is it not an echo, but an echo of Tristram Shandy? 

Are there no French children, then, of the Sentimental 
Journey? There is at least one child. It is hard to mistake 
the parentage of Xavier de Maistre’s Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre.’ And let me say at once that I lay no stress on the 
eloquent tear dropped in Chapter xvu1I, and noted for Sterne’s 
by Sainte-Beuve.? That tear, and the repentance in Chapter 
XXvInI, may be drawn from Sterne’s reservoir, or they may 
be a coincidence. Mere borrowing, as I have urged, means 
very little; and Maistre frankly recognizes Sterne, even alludes 
to him as of course familiar to his readers. “ C’est le dada de 


1 Published at Turin, 1794. 
? Oeuvres Completes du Comte Xavier de Maistre, etc. (1 vol.), précédée d’une 
notice .. . par M. Sainte-Beuve: Paris, Garnier, 1839; p. xii. 
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mon oncle Toby.” Form learned from Sterne is the quest, 
and it is here—trick learned from Tristram, but also art 
learned from the Journey. 

For trick, chapter xxxmI, consists of two sentences; chap- 
ter xu, of one; chapter x1, of asterisks. The opening of 
chapter vi is like Tristram, and it is like Tristram to have 
this chapter sixth instead of first. 


CHAPITRE VI. 


“Ce chapitre n’est absolument que pour les métaphysiciens. II va jeter 
le plus grand jour sur la nature de ’homme: c’est le prisme avec lequel 
on pourra analyser et décomposer les facultés de homme, en séparant la 
puissance animale des rayons purs de |’intelligence. 

“Tl me serait impossible d’expliquer comment et pourquoi je me brdlai 
les doigts aux premiers pas que je fis en commengant mon voyage, sans 
expliquer, dans le plus grand détail, au lecteur, mon systéme de ['dme et de 
la béte.—Cette découverte métaphysique influe d’ailleurs tellement sur mes 
idées et sur mes actions, qu’il serait trés-difficile de comprendre ce livre, si 
je n’en donnais la clef au commencement. 

“Je me suis apercu, par diverses observations, que "homme est composé 
dune Ame et d’une béte. 


“Je tiens d’un vieux professeur (c'est du plus loin qu'il me souvienne) 
que Platon appelait la matiére [autre. C'est fort bien; mais j’aimerais 
mieux donner ce nom par excellence a la béte qui est jointe & notre Ame. 
C’est réellement cette substance - est Pautre, et qui nous lutine d’une 
manieére si 


“ Messieurs et mesdames, soyez pone de votre ar tant qu’il vous 
plaira; mais défiez-vous beaucoup de autre, surtout quand vous étes en- 
semble.” 


CHAPITRE VII. 


“Cela ne vous parait-il pas clair? voici un autre example: 

“Un jour de passé, je m’acheminai pour aller la cour. J’avais 
peint toute la matinée, et mon Ame, se plaisant 4 méditer sur la peinture, 
laissa le soin 4 la béte de me transporter au palais du roi. 


Pendant que mon faisait ces réflexions, Pautre et 
1 Cap. xxiv. 
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Dieu sait od elle allait!—Au lieu de se rendre a la cour, comme elle en 
avait recu Vordre, elle dériva tellement sur la gauche, qu’au moment od 
mon Ame la rattrapa, elle était 4 la porte de madame de Hautcastel, 4 un 
demi-mille du palais royal. 

“Je laisse 4 penser au lecteur ce qui serait arrivé, si elle était entrée 
toute seule chez une aussi belle dame.” 


But the movement, though whimsical and interrupted, is 
never random or violent. It is like that of the Journey, now 
fast, now slow, flitting apparently, but always nicely calcu- 
lated, and always by such delicate transitions as are almost 
the hall-mark of the Journey. Hardly one of these minia- 
ture chapters, miniature like Sterne’s, but shows how closely 
Maistre had studied Sterne’s form, how sympathetically he 
realized it, how skilfully he followed. Mark that artistically 
abrupt introduction of Mme. de Hautcastel, just quoted, and 
the Sterne manner even to the final equivocation. Of all this 
a typical instance is Chapter x1 :— 


CHAPITRE XI. 


“Tl ne faut pas anticiper sur les événements: l’empressement de com- 
muniquer au lecteur mon systéme de |’Ame et de la béte m’a fait abandon- 
ner le description de mon lit plus tOt que je ne devais; lorsque je l’aurai 
terminée, je reprendrai mon voyage 4 |’endroit oi je l’ai interrompu dans 
le chapitre précédent.—Je vous prie seulement de vous ressouvenir que 
nous avons laissé la moitié de moiméme tenant le portrait de madame de 
Hautcastel tout prés de la muraille, 4 quatre pas de mon bureau. J’avais 
oublié, en parlant de mon lit, de conseiller 4 tout homme qui le pourra 
@avoir un lit de couleur rose et blanc: il est certain que les couleurs influ- 
ent sur nous au point de nous égayer ou de nous attrister suivant leurs 
nuances.—Le rose et le blanc sont deux couleurs consacrées au plaisir et a 
la félicité.—La nature, en les donnant a la rose, lui a donné la couronne de 
Vempire de Flore; et lorsque le ciel veut annoncer une belle journée au 
monde, il colore les nues de cette teinte charmante au lever du soleil. 

“Un jour nous montions avec peine le long d’un sentier rapide : l’aimable 
Rosalie était en avant; son agilité lui donnait des ailes: nous ne pouvions 
la suivre.—Tout 4 coup, arrivée au sommet d’un tertre, elle se tourna vers 
nous pour reprendre haleine, et sourit 4 notre lenteur.—Jamais peut-étre 
les deux couleurs dont je fais l’éloge n’avaient ainsi triomphé. Ses joues 
enflammées, ses lévres de corail, ses dents brillantes, son cou d’albatre, sur 
un fond de verdure, frappérent tous les regards. 11 fallut nous arréter pour 
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la contempler: je ne dis rien de ses yeux bleus, ni du regard qu’elle jeta 
sur nous, parce que je sortirais de mon sujet, et que d’ailleurs je n’y pense 
jamais que le moins qu’il m’est possible. I] me suffit d’avoir donné le plus 
bel exemple imaginable de la supériorité de ces deux couleurs sur toutes les 
autres, et de leur influence sur le bonheur des hommes. 

“Je n’irai pas plus avant aujourd’hui. Quel sujet pourrais-je traiter qui 
ne fit insipide? Quelle idée n‘est pas effacée par cette idée?—Je ne sais 
méme quand je pourrai me remettre a l’ouvrage.—Si je le continue, et que 
le lecteur désire en voir la fin, qu’il s’addresse 4 V’ange distributeur des 
pensées, et qu’il le prie de ne plus méler l’image de ce tertre parmi la foule 
de pensées décousues qu’il me jette & tout instant. 

“Sans cette précautior. c’en est fait de mon voyage.” 


Clearest mark of all is the delicacy in transition, as in the 
opening of Chapter xv, gauged at once to bring the servant 
on the scene swiftly and to explain the previous allusion to 
the wet sponge, that not a word may be displaced or wasted. 

The fulness and minuteness of gesture is not only charac- 
teristic in itself; it also shows that Maistre grasped as char- 
acteristic in this form that it should be applied to the most 
insignificant incidents and the smallest objects—a portrait, a 
house-dog, a bed, a coat, a rose,—and that it should be applied 
sentimentally. Maistre may have his passing sarcasm on 
sentimentality ;' but his whole book is steeped in it. In form 
and in tone his Voyage is a sentimental journey. In form 
and in tone there is the same subtle unity—not a unity of the 
fable, for the Voyage has no more narrative unity than the 
Journey, but a descriptive unity. No wonder it closes like 
the Journey, but how much more delicately ! 

For the Voyage autour de ma Chambre is not a copy. It 
has not a single detail demonstrably borrowed, and as a whole 
it is original. That is what makes its imitation at once so 
interesting to study and so profitable. This is literary influ- 
ence, that an author, in adopting a form, should use it for 
himself. Thus, for instance, that Maistre should so have 
modified the form as to present less drama and more essay 
follows from the temper of Maistre. From the temper of 


1Qap. ix. 
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Maistre also comes the occasional tone of oratory,’ the larger 
use of natural scenery, the very slight use of manners, the 
comparatively indistinct presentation of persons, the serious 
reflections philosophical and religious.? And the nobler soul 
had also the freer fancy ; he is less concrete, or, to put it con- 
versely, more abstract, more purely fanciful. In a word, he 
is always himself. He learned from Sterne precisely as one 
painter learns from another. 

One book, then, in 1794, appears to sum up the influence 
of Sterne’s best form on French literature. For the rest, one 
direct imitation of Tristram, and perhaps a score of passages 
here and there, reminiscent possibly of his sentimentality, 
possibly of someone else’s. Yet “Sterne is so French.” 
After all, is he? He has the quickest sensibility to French 
habits of expression, but not so much to manner in word as 
to manners, to attitude. He seems to like the language ; but 
his sympathy is not from mastery. In mastery Sterne is at 
the first reader, without vocabulary, without syntax, and espe- 
cially without idiom. The idioms of manners he read at 
sight ; but it is at least doubtful that he knew enough French 
to appreciate French style. 

So there is no promise for inquiry whether Sterne, teaching 
so remarkably little to France, may on the other hand have 
learned something from her. One looks again in his Prévost, 
the very man of men for Sterne; but ten pages of Manon 
bring him to a stand; a story always in motion, a story of 
passion, above all a style that is what Sterne’s at its best 
never is—artless, a lovely simplicity. Not all the tears o’er 
faithless Manon shed persuade me that Sterne had anything 
from the Chevalier des Grieux; and on M. Brunetiére’s 
presentation of Prévost’s later stories‘ I will risk the asser- 
tion that he had nothing from them either. M. Jusserand® 


1 Capp. v, xl. 2Capp. xxi, xxix, xxx. 

3 Cf. Cap. xxxiv, on old letters, which is somewhat in the strain of Donald 
G. Mitchell. 

* Etudes Critiques, vol. iii. 

5 English Essays from a French Pen, page 147. 
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suggests Scarron: I cannot find even a clear reminiscence, 
Nor is it probable that he had anything from Crébillon fils. 
He visited that worthy; he alludes in the Journey to his 
Egarements du Oceur et de 0 Esprit; he concocted with him 
the precious plan by which each was to attack the morality 
of the other’s books; but nothing beyond these personal 
relations has been suggested by the hardy explorers of Cré- 
billon fils. 

Sterne’s best art, then, seems underived and almost uncom- 
municated. There is some colour for calling Tristram Shandy 
Rabelaisian ; but the Sentimental Journey, as it is one of the 
most exquisite pieces in literature, is also one of the most 
truly unique. 

CHaRLEs Sears BALDWIN. 
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VU.—THE HOME OF THE BEVES SAGA. 


The question of the original home of the Beves saga has 
’ often been discussed, but no satisfactory conclusion has been 
reached. The conjectures regarding it have been various, but 

as yet unconvincing. 

Amaury Duval’ places the scene of the story in France at 
Antonne, but without giving definite grounds for this sup- 
position. Turnbull? and Kélbing* bgth adopt this view 
without argument. Pio Rajna‘ was the first to suggest a 
Germanic home for the saga, locating Hanstone (Hamtoun) 
on the continent near the French border of Germany. The 
arguments given are unimportant, but this view of the 
origin has been accepted by Gaston Paris,’ although he takes 
exception to Rajna’s wildest suppositions as to the name 
Hanstone. Albert Stimming*® has exposed the weakness of 
Rajna’s reasoning, but even he leaves the question still un- 
settled. Later in his introduction, he gives impartially the 
arguments in favor of French as well as those in favor of 
Germanic origin, but does not regard them as sufficient ground 
for forming an opinion. These comprise the conjectures thus 
far advanced, and all are weakly supported and inconclusive. 

A resemblance between the Beves and the Horn seems to 
me to furnish at last the key to the complete solution of the 
problem. If the Beves can be shown to be but a romantically 
developed form of the Horn saga, its ultimate origin must 
at once be acknowledged to be the same as that of its more 
primitive base. Since such a relation can be proved, I pre- 


1 Histoire Litteraire de la France, xviii, pp. 750 ff. 

2 Sir Beves of Hamtoun, pp. xv ff. (1837). 

8 Sir Beves of Hamtoun (E. E. T.8.), p. xxxiv (1885). 

“I Reali di Francia, pp. 123 ff. (1872). 

5 Romania, 11, 259. 

® Der Anglonormannische Boeve de Hawmtone, pp. clxxxi ff. (1899). 
8 237 
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sent the proposition that the Beves, like its prototype, the 
Horn, is Anglo-Saxon and insular—not French, nor German. 

The Beves romance is obviously a hotch-potch of adventures 
formed about a simple story. This simple base may be given 
briefly as follows:—A young man, driven from home, wins 
power in the service of a foreign king, gains the love of the 
king’s daughter, returns home, and takes revenge on his ene- 
mies. This summary will be seen to serve admirably as an 
outline of the story of King Horn. Upon this relation, which 
has not been noticed heretofore, I base the proposition just 
given." 

A closer examination of the two poems shows that this 
resemblance is not merely that of two “expulsion and return” 
romances, but that the central story of the Beves parallels the 
Horn, incident for incident. Naturally, this parallelism is 
not exact, nor would we have it so. The differences, how- 
ever, can be explained in accordance with the method of the 
Beves-writer, who was developing a long romantic story, zeal- 
ously religious, from the Horn, which is itself simple and 
almost savage in its roughness. 

Even a brief examination of the two romances will make 
clear the close resemblance in their essential elements, although 
they have always been regarded as entirely unlike. 

The first incident—the expulsion—is the one most changed 
and developed in the Beves. In the Horn, the hero and his 
companions are set adrift by the “Saracens,” who have ccon- 
quered his father’s land. The Beves, however, uses an entirely 
different motive—the cruel mother. Beves, after his father’s 
murder, wildly accuses his mother of instigating the crime, and 
opposes her marriage with the murderer. Her first attempt 


1Stimming, in his list of parallels, notices a resemblance in episodes only, 
not in the whole outline, and draws no conclusions. He says: “ Das Liebes- 
verhiltnis zwischen Boeve und Josiane beriihrt sich in mehreren Punkten 
mit dem zwischen Horn und Rimel. Auch Horn wird von Winkle, gegen 
dem er sich freundlich bewiesen, verleumderischerweise angeklagt, Rimel 
beschlafen zu haben, und letztere soll gegen ihrem. Willen gewaltsam ver- 
heiratet werden.” (p. cxc.) 
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on Beves’s life is frustrated by the faithful old man, Saber, 
to whom she has given the boy to be put todeath. He spares 
him, and shows the mother his coat dipped in the blood of a 
goat. Beves is too much enraged, however, to tend sheep 
quietly for his friend, and, rushing back to court, denounces 
his mother before them all. This time Saber is powerless to 
save him, and he is taken to the seashore and sold to some 
foreign merchants. 

In this incident the Horn is absolutely simple, using only 
the conquest by the Saracens and the subsequent setting adrift 
of Horn and his noble friends. Such a situation would be 
obviously unfitted to the highly religiéus tone of the Beves ; 
Saracens could not be permitted to destroy the hero’s land, 
even in his youth, The author, therefore, in seeking an 
induction more suited to his purpose, made use of a well- 
known type of expulsion incidents, which had the additional 
advantage of giving him an opportunity for a wide romantic 
development later. This is exactly the treatment we should 
expect in the case of a late romance, developed from a simple 
early form. Any feature, not in accord with the author’s 
time, would be changed to fit the later conditions. We seek, 
then, a similarity of fundamental elements only, and this we 
find in the retention of the “expulsion” itself, although the 
method employed is entirely different. 

In the second incident—the reception at the foreign court— 
the two stories are closely parallel. Horn is at once received 
into favor by Aylmar, king of Westernesse, who is struck by 
the lad’s beauty (1. 161 ff.). The king has him instructed 
in all arts and makes him his cupbearer (1. 229 ff.). In the 
Beves, also, the hero, by his beauty, wins immediate favor 
with King Ermin of Ermonie, to whom the merchants have 
presented him. Ermin at once appoints him chamberlain 
(|. 534 f. and 571 ff.'). The slight difference here is due to 
the difference in age of the two heroes. The numerous inci- 


1 References in the Beves are to the A text of Kélbing’s edition. 
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dents of the expulsion in the Beves necessitate a youth of 
riper years than in the simpler Horn. 

In the court, Horn is beloved by all who know him (Il. 
245 ff.) and especially by Rymenhild, the daughter of the 
king. As soon as he learns of her love, Horn loves her in 
return, but seeks knighthood and honor that he may be 
worthy of her. In the Beves, religion plays a much more 
important part. Beves is loved by all who know him, as in 
the Horn, and especially by Josiane, the daughter of King 
Ermin (ll. 578 ff.). Beves, however, unlike Horn, will have 
nothing to do with Josiane for a long time, and only after 
her promise to embrace Christianity does he become her 
lover. The change is characteristic of the religious tone of 
the whole Beves, the author of which could not allow his 
Christian hero to love a Saracen, until she had offered to 
renounce her false faith. The marriage, in the Beves as in 
the Horn, is not consummated until long after, when ven- 
geance has been taken upon the youth’s enemies in his native 
land. It is noteworthy in this episode that the hero in each 
case is knighted by the king at his daughter’s request, in 
order to defend the country against foreign foes. 

The banishment, which forms the third incident, is also 
closely paralleled in the motiving. The meetings of the lov- 
ers are falsely reported to the king in each case. Beves is 
betrayed by two knights, whom he had rescued in battle ; 
Horn, by Fikenild, one of his twelve chosen comrades (Horn, 
680 ff. ; Beves, 1206 ff.). In the Horn, the king straightway 
banishes the hero, but, in the Beves, the incident is skilfully 
worked over to give an opportunity for the long episodes of 
Beves’s imprisonment and his return adventures. This is. 
accomplished by means of a sealed letter, which is given him 
to carry to Damascus. This letter contains instructions for 
Beves’s instant death, but Brandimond, to whom it is delivered, 
throws him into prison instead. The difference in develop- 
ment is again perfectly characteristic; the author of the Beves, 
feeling the necessity of changing from the simple banishment. 
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of the Horn in order to lengthen his story, drew upon this 
well-known device of mediaeval fiction,—the Uriah or Belle- 
rophon letter. 

The fourth incident in the Horn, which occurs during this 
banishment, although not found in a corresponding place in 
the Beves, is nevertheless closely paralleled. Horn journeys 
to the land of King Thurston, and, by his valor in battle, 
wins the offer of the kingdom after the king’s death, and of 
the hand of the princess. The corresponding episode in the 
Beves occurs during the wanderings of Beves and Terri (Il. 
3759 ff.). They come upon the land of Aumberforce, and in 
a tournament—a natural change for the romantic author— 
Beves wins the hand of the Lady of Aumberforce and the 
promise of the succession after her father’s death. Horn 
refuses King Thurston’s offer, but promises to remain and 
serve him for seven years. Beves likewise refuses to accept 
Aumberforce and its princess, but is retained by her as her 
“lord in clene manere ” for seven years. 

It is to be noticed, also, that the ultimate outcome of the 
adventure is the same iv both cases. Terri, Beves’s foster- 
brother, gains the Lady of Aumberforce when Beves finds 
Josiane; Athulf, Horn’s most intimate and faithful friend, 
marries Reynild, the daughter of King ‘Thurston, when Horn 
returns to Rymenhild. 

The fifth incident—the first marriage—shows the same 
close resemblance. During Horn’s absence when banished 
by King Aylmar, Rymenhild is wooed by King Modi of 
Reynes and at last forced to wed him. Horn, however, 
returns just in time to prevent the consummation of the 
marriage. This differs little from Josiane’s experience dur- 
ing Beves’s imprisonment by Brandimond. She is forced 
to marry King Yvor, but preserves her virginity by means 
of acharm. Horn, on his opportune return just alluded to, 
disguises himself in a palmer’s weeds to gain admittance to 
his love’s presence. He is served by her own hands and 
reveals himself by means of a magic ring she had given him. 
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Beves also returns after the same term of absence—seven 
years—although his adventures have been very different, as 
we are prepared to expect by the change in the method df 
banishment. He, too, gains admittance to his love’s presence 
by adopting a palmer’s weeds. Within the castle he is served 
by his mistress’s own hands and reveals himself by his horse 
Arondel, which is endowed with supernatural powers. The 
parallel here is carried even into the replies which the assuméd 
palmer makes to his lady’s inquiries, granting always the 
partial rationalizing of the magic ring element by the substitu- 
tion of the wonderful horse Arondel (cf. Horn, 1007 ff. with 
Beves, 2041 ff.). The plan of action after the recognition in the 
two stories is eminently characteristic. Horn straightway kills 
off most of his enemies; Beves, however, contrives to escape 
with Josiane in a highly romantic manner, well-calculated to 
bring in other adventures. 

The second marriage forms the last important incident, 
and is, like the others, closely parallel in the two romances. 
Beves, before marrying Josiane, must set out from Cologne— 
where a long series of adventures has landed them—to relieve 
his foster-father Saber and to avenge himself upon his father’s 
murderer. Horn in Westernesse will, also, neither marry nor 
rest until he has regained his hereditary kingdom. During 
Horn’s absence, Rymenhild is again persecuted by Fikenild, 
whom Horn had unwisely spared. Horn a second time 
returns at the right moment; he assumes a harper’s disguise 
to gain admittance to his enemy’s castle, and this time makes 
his revenge more complete. After thus gaining his love 
again, Horn lives peacefully upon his own lands, crowning 
Arnoldin king of Westernesse and wedding Athulf to King 
Thurston’s daughter. In the other story, Josiane, during 
Beves’s absence, is importuned by Miles of Cologne and com- 
pelled by force to marry him. In desperation she succeeds in 
hanging him on the marriage-bed on the wedding evening. 
For this act she is condemned to be burned, and thus there is an 
opportunity for a romantic rescue. The Beves is then carried 
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on, page after page, by means of incidents varying in the 
different versions. The end, however, resembles the ending 
of the Horn. The conquered territories are distributed among 
the hero’s intimate friends, or relatives, and Beves and Josiane 

grow old in peace upon their own possessions. The final 

touch in the Beves is of course the more elaborate. Beves 

and Josiane die at the same time and are buried together ; the 

Horn simply says “Nu are hi both ded,” and commits their 
souls to God. 

In the second marriage episode, it is noteworthy that, in 
the Horn, the repetition is an exact one—the opportune return, 
the disguise, and all. This shows a muchemore primitive stage 
of development than the Beves, where the story is artistically 
varied by the incidents of the murder in the bed chamber, the 
trial, and the rescue. 

These parallels account for everything in the central story 
of the Beves—the story with which the author worked as his 
original. The omitted parts are non-essential elements. An 
examination of these plus-incidents shows that, without excep- 
tion, they are repetitions or romantic commonplaces, and hence 
cannot be relied upon as giving any definite evidence for the 
original home of the saga. 

Of these plus-incidents, three can be at once dismissed. 
These are important in the English Beves, but are not found 
in the Anglo-Norman version, which Stimming has proved to 
be the source of our English form. These late additions are 
Beves’s fight with fifty Saracens over a question of religious 
belief (I]. 585-738), the dragon fight (Il. 2597-2910), and the 
encounter with the burghers of London (Il. 4287-4538). 

Another class among the plus-incidents may be set aside 
also as unimportant in our discussion. There is no method 
of developing or enlarging a romance better recognized than 
that of repeating in a modified form one of the original inci- 
dents. This appears in the Beves in Josiane’s second marriage. 
This very repetition is seen in the Horn as well. There, how- 
ever, as I have already noted, it is an exact repetition—the 
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simplest form of development. In the Beves, the repeated 
incident is carefully developed and this accounts fully for the 
changes. In the first marriage, Josiane preserves her vir- 
ginity by means of a charm; in the second, the author gains 
variety by employing the well-known romantic feature of the 
murder in the bed chamber. 

Other important repetitions may be seen in the numerous 
military expeditions (Il. 3303-3458, 3967-4004, 4109-4252). 
These repeat, with more or less variation, Beves’s great battle 
against Brandimond immediately after being knighted (ll. 
989-1068). This incident parallels, in its motiving, Horn’s 
fight with the pagan freebooters, in which he proves his right 
to the knighthood just conferred upon him (Horn, 623-682). 

A third class among the plus-incidents may comprise those 
features which are the direct outgrowth of feudal and chivalric 
conditions. Such features, unless they are parts absolutely 
essential to the story, are of course not portions of the simple 
original, which must have been formed in more primitive times. 
The sealed letter, the long imprisonment, the escape, and the 
many adventures of the return may safely be classed in this 
group. Here, too, we may place Beves’s expedition in aid of 
Saber, and his subsequent journey to London to sue his estates. 

Finally, there is a class of episodes which will at once be 
recognized as commonplaces of romance. The boar-fight, the 
encounter with the lions and the giant, Josiane’s delivery in 
the forest, her capture by the treacherous page, and her search 
in minstrel’s garments may be grouped here. No one of 
these is an essential part of the story, and each can be easily 
explained as a characteristic addition, or a change to fit the 
style of a more romantic writer. 

These four classes include all the plus-incidents of the 
Beves,' which therefore have no weight against the propo- 

1Two episodes—Beves’s swimming the sea on Trinchefis (1811-1818), 
and the island duel (4137-4239)—may, at first thought, be excluded from 
these classes. When considered in connection with their setting of com- 


monplace romantic material, they show at once that they are elements quite 
unessential to the main story, and chosen by the author for variety only. 
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sition that the central story of the Beves is equivalent to the 
Horn. There is no essential incident in the Beves which is 
not found in the Horn, and, conversely, the Horn incidents 
reappear in the Beves, though with many romantic changes 
and developments. A more exhaustive study than is possible 
in this article shows that the close resemblance between the 
Beves outline and the Horn extends often to matters of minute 
detail. 

The contention that the Horn is equivalent to the main 
story of the Beves, is strengthened by observing that the 
Horn shows a repetition which reappears in the Beves. This 
is the second marriage episode, which, in the Horn, is simply 
repeated, as I have shown. In the Beves, though more 
highly developed, it follows the outline of the Horn so 
closely as to be practically a proof of the correctness of the 
proposition. It is not held, of course, that the Beves is neces- 
sarily from the extant text of the Horn, but that it goes 
back to some form of the Horn saga, and is therefore Anglo- 
Saxon or Anglo-Danish—insular, and not continental. That 
the original was a developed form of the saga, the repetition 
of the marriage episode shows, and it may well have borne 
the name of Horn, although the mere name is of little im- 
portance. 

The Anglo-Saxon origin thus contended for fits well with 
what has already been proved regarding the Beves. Stim- 
ming has shown that the Anglo-Norman is the oldest extant 
version, and that this Anglo-Norman form is an insular 
product. His thesis is strengthened when we prove that 
the original story was also of insular origin. 

The theory of an insular home for the saga explains well 
the nautical character of the Beves, which is quite unlike the 
air of the French chansons, and associates. the romance rather 
with English and Germanic material. 

It suits, too, the name Hamtoun, which, in the earlier 
versions, is unquestionably English, despite the efforts of 
Duval and Rajna to prove it French or German. 
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Finally, it fits the historical Beves' mentioned by Elyot,? 
Fuller* and others. This Beves lived in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and, with a few followers, resisted ineffectually 
the power of the invaders. Whether this is real history or 
fiction, our proposition agrees well with it, especially as this 
Beves lived at first near Southampton, and nothing would be 
more natural than to group a series of adventures about a 
local hero. 

Because we have seen that the central story of the Beves 
is equivalent to the Horn, and that its plus-incidents are 
easily accounted for as the work of a later romantic writer, 
and because all external evidence strengthens this proposi- 
tion, we may confidently place the Beves in the rank of the 
Guy, the Horn, and the Havelock as insular and not conti- 
nental material. 


Prentiss C. Hoyt. 


1This is probably what is alluded to as “a kernel of genuine English 
tradition” by Prof. George H. McKnight, p. vii of the introduction to his 
edition of King Horn, just published in the E. E. T. 8. series (1901). 

2Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke named the Governour, H. H. S. Croft’s 
edition, 1. 184. 

5’ Thomas Fuller, Worthies of England, under Souldiers of Hantshire. 
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VIII—THE FIRST RIDDLE OF CYNEWULF. 
I, 


There are few questions concerning Anglo-Saxon literature 
which have been more widely discussed than the interpretation 
of the so-called First Riddle of Cynewulf. The subject was 
introduced by Heinrich Leo in 1857, in his celebrated mono- 
graph Quae de se ipso Cynewulfus Poeta Anglosaxonicus tra- 
diderit. Before that time the line shad attrfcted little atten- 
tion. As is well known, they occur in the Exeter Book, the 
collection of verse left by Bishop Leofric to his cathedral 
church in the eleventh century. Thorpe, in his edition of 
this manuscript, did not venture to translate them, which is 
scarcely to be wondered at, since both language and gram- 
matical construction are unusually obscure. The investigations 
of Leo, however, with those of his followers and opponents, 
at once gave great interest and importance to the almost un- 
noticed lines. It may be well to mention briefly the principal 
theories which have been founded on this bit of verse, some 
of which rival in ingenuity the familiar attempts to establish 
a Baconian cypher in the works of Shakespeare. 

The Riddles of the Exeter Book are divided into three 
groups. The poem under discussion stands at the beginning 
of the first group. This circumstance, added to its brevity 
and obscurity, led to the conclusion that it might itself be a 
riddle. Such was Leo’s view, and his solution was nothing 
less than the name “Cynewulf.” This discovery, if correct, 
was obviously of great significance. Kemble and Grimm had 
already shown that the runes of the Juliana and the Elene 
were to be interpreted as the signature of the poet, and Leo 


1For a more detailed review of these theories, and a bibliography, see 
Professor Cook’s edition of Cynewulf’s Christ, The Albion Series, Boston, 
1900, pp. lii ff. 
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4 believed that Cynewulf had inserted his name here in the 
4 form of a charade. Dietrich’s' solution of the last riddle as 
: “the wandering singer” agreed well with the biographical 
zi details in the concluding lines of the Zlene. So it was not 
% unnatural to infer that Cynewulf might be the author of the 
q whole series of riddles, since he had apparently concealed his 
, name in both the first and the last one. Riddle 86 (90) was 
a] thought to bear out this view, /upus being taken as a reference 
to Cynewulf. 

+ In order to translate these lines to accord with his hypo- 
7 thesis, Leo was obliged to treat the meanings of words and the 
er principles of Anglo-Saxon syntax in a rather high-handed 
a fashion. Even after the translation had been established, an 
i elaborate explanation was necessary to make the solution clear, 


the whole being a process which would certainly have required 
extraordinary powers of deduction in an Anglo-Saxon hearer 
or reader. These difficulties did not, however, prevent wide 
acceptance of Leo’s thesis. Dietrich, Eduard Miiller, Grein, 
Sweet, ten Brink, Hammerich, Wiilker, Letévre, D’Ham, 
Sarrazin and others gave it their approval.’ But there were 
some dissenting voices in the chorus. Rieger* found flaws in 
Leo’s reasoning, although he regarded the lines as a riddle. 
Trautmann ‘ published in 1883 a convincing destructive criti- 
cism of Leo’s arguments, and tried to show the tines to be a 
q charade on “the riddle.” This he regarded as the solution also 

of the riddle which Dietrich had interpreted as “ the wandering 
singer.” He was supported by Holthaus® and Ramhorst,° 
and opposed by Nuck? and by Hicketier,® who presented an 
elaborate defence of Leo’s interpretation. At this point a step 
was taken in an entirely new direction. 


1For Dietrich’s views, see Haupt’s Zs., x1, 448 ff., and cf. x11, 232 ff.; 
Lit. Centralbl., March 28, 1858, p. 191; Juhrbd. f. rom. u. eng. Lit., 1, 241. 
2 Cf. Cook, p. lvi. 3 Zs. f. d. Phil., i, 215 ff. 
* Anglia, Anz. 6, 158-169. 5 Anglia, vu, Anz. 120 ff. 
® Das Altenglische Gedicht vom Heiligen Andreas, pp. 2, 23. 
7 Anglia, x, 390 ff. 8 Ibid., 564 ff. 
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In the Academy for March 24, 1888, Mr. Henry Bradley 
suggested that “the so-called riddle is not a riddle at all, but 
a fragment of a dramatic soliloquy, like Deor and The Ban- 
ished Wife’s Complaint, ... The speaker, it should be pre- 
mised, is shown by the grammar to be a woman. Apparently 
she is a captive in a foreign land. Wulf is her lover and an 
outlaw, and Eadwacer (I suspect, though it is not certain) is 
her tyrant husband.” This view was accepted, in the main, 
by Herzfeld,’ and apparently by Biilbring,’ in his criticism 
of Herzfeld. Professor Cook * seems to favor Mr. Bradley’s 
theory. Mr. Israel Gollancz,‘ in a paper read before the 


Philological Society, modified Mr. Bradley's interpretation, 


making the poem ‘a lyric yet highly dramatic poem in five 
fittes, a life-drama in five acts.” His interpretation has not been 
published in detail, so far as I am aware, but Mr. Stopford 
Brooke refers to it® as being “a little story of love and jeal- 
ousy between two men, Wulf and Eadwacer.” 

Leo’s theories received a final blow in 1891, when Professor 
Sievers showed,’ by a critical examination of the language, 
that it is impossible to regard the poem as a charade on the 
name “ Cynewulf.” 

Mr. Bradley’s explanation is the most reasonable one that 
has thus far been offered. It rests, however, entirely upon 
considerations of spirit and subject. The poem is indeed far 
more like a lyric fragment than a riddle, but no reasons have 
yet been presented which make the old hypothesis absolutely 
untenable. What the origin and literary history of this “ life- 
drama in five acts” may be, are questions which still remain 
to be answered. 


1 Die Riitsel des Exeterbuches, pp. 64 ff, 
® Literaturbl., 1891, No. 5, p. 157. 5 Christ, p. lix. 
* Academy, 44, p. 572. 

5 Eng. Lit. from the Beg. to the Norman Conquest, 1898, p. 160. 

Anglia, x11, 19-21. 
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II. 


The theory which I wish to present is that the so-called 
First Riddle of Cynewulf is a translation from Old Norse. 
For convenience in analysis, it is well to reprint the poem. 


1 Léodum is minum swylce him mon lac gife ; 


willad hy hine apecgan gif hé on préat cyme’. 
Ungelic is is. 


Wulf is on iege, ic on Sperre ; 

fest is pet églond, fenne biworpen ; 

sindon weelréowe weras pir on ige ; 

willad hy hine apecgan gif hé on préat cyme%. 
Ungelice is iis. 


Wb 


9 Wulfes ic mines widlistum wénum dogode ; 
10 ponne hit wes rénig weder ond ic réotugu set, 
11 ponne mec se beaducifa bigum bilegde ; 

12 wees mé wyn t6 pon, wes mé hwepre éac 148. 


13 Wulf, min wulf, wéna mé pine 
i 14 séoce gedydon, pine seldcymas, 
15 murnende mdd, nales meteliste. 


16 Gehyrest pi, Eadwacer? Uncerne earne hwelp 

17 bired wulf té wuda. 

18 mon éape tdslited pette nefre gesomnad waes— 
19 uncer giedd geador. 


A careful examination of the lines before us reveals certain 
significant features in their arrangement. The short repeated 
line ungelic(e) is is marks a natural division after the third and 
eighth lines. Then come four more verses (9-12). The thir- 
teenth line and those following seem to belong apart on account 
of the abrupt change to impassioned address, Wulf min wulf ! 
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Again, the last seven lines may be divided into two sections 
of three and four lines, the second division, which introduces 
a new appeal (Gehirest pi, Eadwacer ?) being composed of 
alternating long and short lines. 

Mr. Bradley assumed the poem to be fragmentary ; he sup- 

that something had been lost at the beginning and at 
the end. It will be seen, however, that it is not necessary to 
supply anything to complete the sense of the first line. It is 
perfect in itself. Léodwm is minum swylce him mon lac gife, “It 
is to my people as if one give to them a gift (or, gifts)” I 
should regard the lacuna as coming between lines 1 and 2. 
For hine and hé of the second line an antecedent is necessary, 
and this is not found in the first line. We should expect that 
the antecedent would immediately precede line 2, at least 
without the intervention of line 1, which appears to deal with 
other matters than those in which the Aé of the second line 
is concerned. It seems reasonable, then, to assume a loss be- 
tween lines 1 and 2. If we supply two lines, we shall have 
a group of four followed by a short line, which will form a 
perfect counterpart to the second group beginning with 4, and 
which will also end with the short line ungelice is is. Let us 
assume this to be the case. 

The four short lines 3, 8, 17, 19, must arrest attention, such 
verses being unusual in Anglo-Saxon poetry. They might be 
considered as the first halves of ordinary long lines, the remain- 
der having been lost.’ There seems to be no good reason for this 
assumption, however, since there is no break in the sense, and 
since they occur at regular intervals in the structure of the 
stanza, 3 and 8 at the end of the first and second divisions 
respectively, and 17 and 19 alternating with ordinary long 
lines in the last division. These short lines, each of which 
contains two alliterating words, represent a type of line com- 
mon in Old Norse poetry. 

The obvious conclusion, when we look at the poem thus 
divided, is that it presents traces of strophic formation. 


Of. Biilbring, loc. cit. 
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The most characteristic feature which distinguishes Old 
Norse verse from that of the West-Germanic dialects is its 
strophic structure. It has been held by some that the Saxon 
folk-epic is at bottom strophic. But this theory, which 
has found its most ardent champion in H. Moller, has been 
shown to be inadmissible by the researches of Sievers and 
other metrists. The development is peculiar to Scandinavian, 
reaching its greatest perfection in the later artistic poetry. In 
Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, strophic form is exceedingly 
rare. While admirably in accord with the terser style of 
northern verse, it is unsuited to the parallelism and variation 
so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon. The presence of stanzas in 
the poem before us thus creates a strong presumption that 
foreign influences have been at work. 

It has already been noted by others that the Riddle shows 
this peculiarity, although no particular significance seems to 
have been attached to the matter. Hicketier, in his defence 
of Lec, comments in substance as follows:' The four short 
lines may have three hebungen, and be a relic of strophic 
formation. The strophes are indeed irregular, but the Anglo- 
Saxon lyric was obliged to conform to the metrical structure 
of the epic. In this riddle the attempt to make strophes out 
of unlike divisions is explained by the abrupt changes in the 
subject-matter, the charade being presented for solution in 
various ways. Irregularity in construction is also due to the 
fact that the poetry which served as models for this Anglo- 
Saxon strophic verse had almost disappeared.—lIt is scarcely 
necessary to remark that Hicketier’s belief that the word 
“Cynewulf” was concealed in the lines prevents us from 
accepting his reasons for the presence of strophic structure. 

Sievers? mentions the First Riddle and the Gnomic Verses 
as closely approaching true strophic form. “In den Gnomica 
Exoniensia und im ersten Ritsel [wird] der glatte ablauf der 
in halbzeilen gegliederten langzeilen widerholt durch unge- 


1 Anglia, x, 567. 2 Aligerm. Metrik, 398, p. 145. 
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gliederte vollzeilen unterbrochen, dergestalt dass strophen- 
aihnliche gebilde oder wenigstens strophenihnliche gliederung 
entsteht. Das Ritsel hat ausser dem zweimal widerkehrenden 
schaltvers ungelice is iis am schlusse vier zeilen welche genau 
das bild einer nord. lj6Sshdttrstrophe geben.”* This, it will 
be seen, is an extremely significant point. Here in these 
Anglo-Saxon lines we find not only a distinct division into 
stanzas, but also a metrical form peculiar to Old Norse poetry. 
Professor Sievers draws no inferences from this, however, nor 
has the presence of strophic formation led thus far to a con- 
nection of the Riddle with Scandinavian sources, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. ° 

The irregularity in the length of the stanzas and the com- 
bination of two different metres need not disturb us. Compare, 
for example, the Hiriksmél and the Haékonarmél. The former 
was composed in the tenth century by command of Queen 
Gunnhild in memory of her husband Eric Bloodaxe, the son 
of Harold Fairhair. It begins with long lines divided by 
caesura (md/ahéttr), then changes, as do the lines in the Riddle, 
to j6Sahéttr, long lines alternating with shorter “ full lines” 
without caesura. It will be noticed that strophes 6 and 7 vary 
from the prevailing type. The Hékonarm(6l shows a similar 
blending of metres. 

It should be remembered that we possess no Old Norse 
monuments composed at a date as early as the Riddle from 
which to draw conclusions in regard to style and metre. The 
Riddle is generally held to be a work of the latter part of the 
eighth century, but Professor Sievers, followed by Professor 
Cook, puts it and the other riddles earlier. Contrast the age 
of extant Old Norse material. “The so-called Eddic lays are 
preserved in Icelandic manuscripts, the oldest of which are 
from the thirteenth century. But these manuscripts are only 
copies of older codices. No one of the poems is older than 
the end of the ninth century. The majority of them belong 


? The italics are mine, 
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to the tenth century, and some are still later.”* The Lay of 
Guthrun, for instance, a poem which forms a striking parallel 
to the Riddle in spirit and subject, dates from the eleventh 
century. 

The repetition in lines 7 and 8 is striking in as short a 
poem as the Riddle. It is noteworthy, also, that this group 
of two lines forms the close of both the first and the second 
strophes, as reconstructed above : 


willad hy hine apecgan gif hé on préat cyme®. 
Ungelice is iis. 

May not this be regarded as a kind of refrain? Refrain is 
a common stylistic device in Old Norse.* In Anglo-Saxon, 
however, it is extremely rare. A familiar instance of it is in 
Deor’s Lament, which Wiilker‘ calis “das einzige uns erhaltene 
[angelsiichsische] Gedicht in Strophenform und mit Kehr- 
reim.” There the poet, while reviewing the misfortunes of 
others, exclaims at intervals pas oferéode, pisses swi meg! 
“That he endured, this also can I!” Here the cry is “They 
will apecgan him! Unlike is our lot!” The repeated lines 
in both poems seem to serve a similar purpose,—to express 
what is uppermost in the speaker’s mind. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that some 
three centuries must lie between the time of the composition 
of the Riddle and that of extant Old Norse poetry of similar 
character. The futility of forming conclusions in regard to 
refrain by comparison with this late verse must be evident. 
It proves nothing that poems like the Lay of Guthrun or the 
Lament of Oddrun,’ which resemble the Riddle in spirit and 
style, contain no similar refrain. All authorities agree that 
the repeated line in Deor’s Lament must be a refrain, yet no 


1 Bugge-Schofield, Home of the Eddie Poems, Introd., p. xvi. 
? Gudrinarkvida IT (Sijmons-Gering, Aelt. Edda, 1, 395 ff.). 
5 Cf. Meyer, Stil der Alig. Poesie, pp. 340 ff. 

* Grundriss, 3 327, p. 334. 

5 Sijmons-Gering, Aelt. Edda, 1, 413 ff. 
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parallel of precisely the same sort can be indicated in Old 
Norse. 

It is interesting to notice that the only Anglo-Saxon poem 
in which true refrain has been shown to occur stands in 
close relation to sagas with which we are familiar through 
Scandinavian sources. The author of Deor’s Lament knew 
the story of Geat, of Wayland, of Hermanric, and the early 
form of the Guthrun saga. Wilhelm Grimm’ noted that the 
treatment of the Wayland episode is similar to that in the 
Edda, and Wiilker? points out that the material in general 
shows no distinctively English coloring. In the early days of 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship, Conybeare* postulated a: Northern 
origin for the poem. The questions of the date and place of 
composition are much disputed, and a discussion of them 
would lead us too far afield. The metrical structure is note- 
worthy. Miillenhof, ten Brink, Sweet, and Wiilker agree in 
considering that it is strophic, while Sievers * denies that the 
divisions of the poem are to be regarded as strophes “im 
strengen sinne des wortes.” It is not without significance, 
perhaps, that Deor’s Lament and the First Riddle, which are 
similar in so many ways, stand in juxtaposition in the Exeter 
Book, the one following the other. 

If this riddle be a translation from the Old Norse, it is 
natural to expect traces of its origin to appear in the language. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that there are only 
nineteen lines upon which to base conclusions of this sort, 
and that two of these are repeated and four are practically 
only half-lines. The fact that extant Old Norse poetry is of 
so much later date further complicates the matter. A careful 
examination, however, reveals a number of signs of Scandi- 
navian idiom. 

The meaning of the word préat in lines 2 and 7 is ambi- 
guous. It was translated by the riddle-guessers as would 
best accord with their theories, generally being taken in its 


1 Deutsche Heldensage, No. 8. 2? Grundriss, 3 327. 
Illustrations, p. 244. * Alig. Metrik, 2 97. 
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literal sense of “throng.” Mr. Bradley was the first to cal} 
attention to the Old Norse at protum koma, a common idiom 
which he renders “to come to want.” Professor Cook ob- 
jects that Cleasby-Vigfusson translates it otherwise,—“ to 
come to one’s last gasp, be worn out from exhaustion.” The 
difference appears to be one of degree rather than of kind. 
The general sense in the Norse is plain. Compare the fol- 
lowing passage from the Fornmanna Spgur :' “ matt-dregnir 
af matleysi ok kulda, ok mjok at protum komnir”’—“ex- 
hausted by lack of food and cold, and come into heavy straits.” 
On préat cuman is found nowhere else in Anglo-Saxon,” 
while at protum koma is common in Old Norse.’ This inter- 
pretation of Mr. Bradley’s, which is the most probable one yet 
advanced, points unmistakably to Scandinavian influence. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory rendering of to pon in 
line 12 in accordance with Anglo-Saxon usage. Professor 
Cook translates “ it was joy to me to that extent.” Mr. Brad- 
ley omits it altogether. The two possible meanings of the 
phrase as it occurs elsewhere are given in Bosworth-Toller 
as (1) “to that degree,” (2) “to the end that.” The second 
makes no sense here, and the first does not fit the passage 
well. ‘It was joy to me (I had pleasure) to that degree.” 
One would expect rather “I had pleasure in that.” May it 
not be an attempt to render the Norse at pvi? Compare the 
following line from the Gripessp6:* “ Hvat’s mik at pvi?” 
Gering * translates “ Was geht das mich an?” 

Particularly noteworthy is the word ig in lines 4 and 6, 
the Old Norse equivalent of which is ey. The use of ig in 


1 Ed. Copenhagen, 1826, 11, 98. 

2It is of course difficult to state with certainty that a given word or 
phrase does not occur elsewhere. Such a statement should be taken to 
mean that a search through the lexicons has failed to reveal other refer- 
ences.—Compare also the rare seldeymas in line 14 with its Norse relative 

, and meteliste in line 15 with the Norse matleysa. 

3 Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, under prot. 

*Sijmons-Gering, Edda, 1, 293 ff. 

5 Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda, 2nd ed., 1896. 
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Anglo-Saxon is extremely restricted. It appears to occur 
uncompounded only here.! The common term for “island” 
was égland. In Old Norse the case is reversed. There the 
word ey was the familiar one, eyland being only occasionally 
used. The inference is plain. We must assume Scandinavian 
influence, else why should the common Saxon term be dis- 
placed by the rare form ig? 

The question immediately arises, however, why the form 
églond should be used in line 5. As has been said, we find in 
Norse the word eyland rarely used instead of ey. Since land 
meant “land” and ey alone meant “island,” it is natural to 
suppose that to a Norseman the compound egland would have 
had the sense of “island-land.” It is of course difficult to 
determine how far this difference in meaning actually existed. 
Compare a sentence from the Konungsskuggsjd :* “ forvitnar 
mér ok pat, hvart pér etlit, at pat sé meginland epa eyland”— 
“T am curious to know whether you think that is the main- 
land, or the land of an island.” Again, in the Saga of Mag- 
nus Barefoot* we find, in a skaldic verse, “oll hefir Iéta fellir 
eyland farit brandi.” This instance of the use of eyland is 
glossed in the Lexicon Poeticum as “terra insularis.” Pro- 
fessor Cook translates the line “ Firm is the island, surrounded 
with bog,” while Leo, Trautmann, and Bradley take fest as 
an adverb, the latter’s rendering being “ The island is closely 
surrounded by fen.” Whether fast is an adverb or an adjec- 
tive is not of great consequence for the matter under dis- 
cussion. But the mention of the fen suggests that the land, 
the earth of the island, was emphasized by way of contrast 
to the marsh around. Hence it would have been quite 
natural for a Scandinavian to use eyland here, rather than 
the common word ey. We may well believe that eyland was 
the form in the original line, since a poet would scarcely have 
used the same word for “island” in three successive lines. 


1 Elsewhere as ig-buend, ig-land, and as the last half of compound proper 


names like Meres-ig. 
? Ed. Christiania, 1848, 42, 7. 5 Konunga Sogur of Snorri, Cap. xi. 
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One of the most disputed words in the poem is earne, in 
line 16. Biilbring rejects Mr. Bradley’s proposal to take it 
as the accusative of earh, “cowardly,” on the ground that 
the h of the nominative represents an older g, and that only 
words with original h may lose it before the ending. The 
form is usually derived from earu, “swift.” But Professor 
Cook points out a grammatical difficulty, that earone would 
be the regular form, although this objection, as he admits, is 
not necessarily conclusive.’ aru is the equivalent of the 
Old Norse orr, with similar meaning. I would suggest that 
it was this word which the translator had before him, in the 
form orvan, which, being dissyllabic, caused the use of earne 
in Anglo-Saxon, instead of the trisyllabic earone. 

For the explanation of Hadwacer in line 16 as a translation 
of an Old Norse epithet, see Dr. Schofield’s article, p. 267, 
note, below. 


III. 


We have seen in the preceding pages that the so-called 
First Riddle plainly shows the influence of Old Norse in 
strophic structure, refrain, and language. It seems most 
reasonable to conclude that it was originally written in Norse 
and later translated into Anglo-Saxon. Some might contend 
that it was produced by a Norseman writing Anglo-Saxon 
and showing traces of his mother-tongue in his work. This 
is, however, unlikely, apart from the antecedent improbability 
of such an occurrence. Under this hypothesis we should be 
obliged to suppose that a man sufficiently familiar with Anglo- 
Saxon poetry to write it on his own account would deliber- 
ately introduce stylistic peculiarities so foreign to its tech- 
nique as strophic structure and refrain, neglect its character- 
istic parallelism, and violate its alliteration.? He must have 
known the usual Saxon expression for so common a word as 


1Cf. Sievers, Ags. Gram., 3 300, Anm. 
2In regard to faulty alliteration compare the following paragraph, and 
also Herzfeld, loc. cit. p. 67. 
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“island,” yet he deliberately employs a term not found in the 
whole range of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The same is true of 
the use of t6 pon. This is not the habit of @ man writing in 
a foreign tongue. The tendency is rather to use well-estab- 
lished idioms. 

On the other hand, the peculiarities of the poem become 
perfectly natural on the theory that it is a close translation. 
We may infer from the retention of such distinctively Norse 
traits as strophic formation, a perfect Jj6Sahéttr verse, and 
refrain, that we have to deal with no free rendering, no 
retelling of the story in different words. The transcription 
will be made as nearly as possible word for word, with due 
regard to metre. It will sometimes happen that the literal 
rendering of a line will destroy the alliteration, and no con- 
venient substitution of synonymous words can be made. 
Under these circumstances the translator has two choices, to 
strain the alliteration or to change the sense of the lines. 
Every one familiar with the ways of medieval writers will 
recognize that the former alternative would have been chosen, 
We have an instance of precisely this sort in line 12, in 
which hwepre alliterates with wyn. Faulty alliteration has 
been urged by ten Brink in another connection, as a test of 
determining translation in Anglo-Saxon poetry.' The desire 
to preserve the same number of syllables may explain the 
occurrence of the shortened form earne, as has already been 
suggested. In short, all signs point to the conclusion that 
the poem was first written in Old Norse by a Norseman, and 
that it was later rendered literally into Anglo-Saxon. 

It is not possible, however, to dogmatize about the matter, 
for absolute proof that the poem is a translation can at present 
not be offered. In any case, the lines are clearly connected 
with Scandinavian, and must have been composed by a man 
whose mother-tongue was Old Norse. 

The celebrated controversy over the authorship of the inter- 
polated portion of the Anglo-Saxon Genesis is an analogous 


1 History of Eng. Lit., 1, 378. 
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case. Although familiar to scholars, it may be reviewed with 
profit at this point. In 1875, Professor Sievers presented the 
theory that certain lines in the Genesis were translated from 
a Biblical paraphrase written in Old Saxon by the poet of the 
Héliand, and later inserted into the Cedmonian Genesis. The 
arguments which have beeu brought forward here in connec- 
tion with the Riddle are not unlike those upon which Pro- 
fessor Sievers based his views. It was, however, mainta‘ned 
by some distinguished authorities, notably ten Brink, that 
the lines were not translated, but written in Anglo-Saxon by 
a man whose mother-tongue was Old Saxon. A fortunate 
occurrence settled the question. In 1894 there was discovered 
in Rome a portion of an Old Saxon paraphrase of the Bible, 
twenty-six lines of which were found to agree perfectly 
with a passage of the interpolation in the Genesis. Professor 
Sievers could scarcely have desired a more complete vindica- 
tion of his hypothesis. 

We cannot hope to discover the poem from which we may 
believe the lines before us to have been translated, but it is 
possible to show that this dramatic lament is an incident of a 
tale familiar to the early Scandinavians and preserved to us 
at the present day. Mr. Bradley, it will be remembered, was 
unable to throw any light upon the literary origin of the 
poem. He says: “ Whether the subject of the poem be drawn 
from history or Teutonic legend, or whether it be purely the 
invention of the poet, there seems to be no evidence to deter- 
mine.” The identification of the situation here described with 
one in an Old Norse saga, and a discussion of the important 
bearings of the subject upon the history of early Scandinavian 
literature will be found in the accompanying article by Dr. 
Schofield. This furnishes a substantial proof of the correct- 
ness of the general theory of Scandinavian influence in the 
Riddle advanced above. It will be seen that we have in all 
probability in these lines a bit of Old Norse verse at least a 
century older than the earliest extant monuments,—a fact which 
is not without interest to students of Scandinavian literature. 
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The inferences to be drawn from the preceding analysis 
are of particular significance for Anglo-Saxon. The old and 
widespread conception that the lines form a riddle must now 
be definitely abandoned. It has indeed been shown by others 
that the solution “ Cynewulf” is impossible, but not that the 
poem may not be a charade of some sort. Mr. Bradley’s 
theory of a dramatic soliloquy, while plausible, lacked direct 
proof. Arguments based on style and spirit alone are not 
absolutely convincing. All that Professor Cook ventures to 
say is that “in all probability ” the poem is not a riddle at all. 
We now see that the probability must be regarded as a cer- 
tainty. The lines cannot beariddle. Examination of the more 
formal elements of the poem confirms the correctness of Mr. 
Bradley’s literary judgment. 

It is worth while to call attention to the fact that there is 
nothing to connect the poem with Cynewulf. He cannot 
have been the author, and there is no reason to think that 
he, more than any other man, was the translator. Indeed, 
there is no convincing ground for thinking that any of the 
riddles are the work of Cynewulf. Sievers says :' “ Aber was 
fihrt denn iiberhaupt zur annahme der identitit des ritsel- 
dichters mit Cynewulf? Im grunde doch nichts, als Leos 
unmdgliche deutung des ersten riitsels auf den namen Cyne- 
wulf.”” Yet the old idea that Cynewulf was the poet of the 
riddles has not been completely abandoned. If this discussion 
may incidentally furnish additional proof of the falsity of the 
argument underlying this assumption, it will perhaps be of 
service in settling the vexed question of the authorship of the 
poems ascribed to Cynewulf. 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 


1 Anglia, xu, 19. 
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IX.—SIGNY’S LAMENT. 


Tn the preceding article my friend Mr. Lawrence has shown 
clearly that all indications point to an Old Norse source for 
the Anglo-Saxon poem usually termed The First Riddle of 
Cynewulf, After he had come to a conviction on this point, 
he communicated his theory to me in private conference, in 
the hope that I might perhaps be able to supply confirmatory 
evidence by showing what that source was. It was my fortune 
to make what I believe scholars will agree to be the correct 


identification of the material, and, with the new light thus 


thrown on its meaning, to interpret the poem more satis- 
factorily, I think, than has hitherto been done. 


I. 


In my opinion we have here to do neither with a riddle’ nor 
with “a little story of love and jealousy between two men 
Wolf and Eadwacer,”? but with an ancient Norse lay of the 
Volsungs, which may properly be entitled “Signy’s Lament.” 

The narrative necessary to an understanding of the situa- 
tion is extant only® in certain introductory chapters of the 
Volsungasaga,* a work composed in the second half of the 
thirteenth centnry, and preserved in a parchment manuscript 
of the end of the fourteenth. Of these chapters it seems well 
to give first a detailed summary. 


1The prevailing view from the time of Leo (1857) to that of Mr. Brad- 
ley (1888), and not even now entirely abandoned. For a review of previous 
opinion, see Mr. Lawrence’s discussion, above, pp. 247 ff. 

2 Mr. Gollancz’s interpretation, according to Mr. Stopford Brooke (Eng. 
Lit. from the Beg. to the Norman Conquest, 1898, p. 160). In the Academy, 
44, 572, Mr. Bradley is said to have accepted Mr. Gollancz’s view. 

Unless we include the late Icelandic Rimur Volsungi hinum éborna, 
ed. Mébius, Edda, Leipzig, 1860, pp. 240 ff.; ed. Finnur Jénsson, Fernir 
Fornislenskir Rimnaflokkar, 1896. 

* Ed. Ranisch, “nach Bugges Text,” Berlin, 1891, chs. 3-8. 
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Volsung, king of the Huns, has ten sons and one daughter, of whom the 
most distinguished are the two eldest, the twin brother and sister, Sigmund 
and Signy. Siggeir, king of Gautland, presents himself as a suitor for 
Signy’s hand. Notwithstanding her disinclination, the marriage is ar- 
ranged; but the day after the ceremony Siggeir, feeling himself insulted 
by certain remarks of Sigmund, determines to return immediately to his 
own land. Signy begs her father to let her remain at home, for she dis- 
likes Siggeir end foresees misfortune from the marriage. Volsung, how- 
ever, will not hear of a covenant’s being broken, and insists that the bride 
shall accompany her lord. Before Siggeir leaves, he invites King Volsung, 
his sons, and as many retainers as he may wish to bring, to a feast in Gaut- 
land at a respite of three months—thus appearing to compensate for his 
discourtesy in leaving so abruptly the marriage feast which his father-in- 
law has prepared. 

At the appointed time Volsung and his followers set safl for Siggeir’s 
land. They arrive late in the evening, and are met at once by Signy, who 
warns her father and brothers that her husband has collected a large army 
and intends to deceive them. She urges them to depart without delay, 
assemble men, and return with power to defend themselves. But Volsung 
has never before fled from any man and swears he will not now; he will 
abide whatever fate has in store for him. Thereupon Signy weeps bitterly 
and begs that she may not be sent back to Siggeir. “ Volsung the king 
answers: ‘ Thou shalt certainly go home to thy husband and dwell with him, 
howsoever it fare with us.’” And she obeys her father’s command. 

The next day, after a valiant defence against the hosts which the treach- 
erous Siggeir has assembled, Volsung and his followers are all slain, except 
Sigmund and his brothers, who are taken prisoners. Signy asks that they 
be not then put to death but set in the stocks, where they will perish 
more slowly. Siggeir marvels that she should desire for her brothers this 
added torment, but accedes to her request. On nine successive nights a 
she-wolf devours one of the brothers, until only Sigmund remains. By a 
device of Signy’s, he gains his freedom and escapes to the forest. Trusted 
messengers acquaint Signy with what has happened. ‘She goes now and 
meets her brother, and they agree that he shall make himself an earth- 
house in the forest; and for a while Signy conceals him there, and pro- 
vides him with what he needs to have; but Siggeir the king thinks that 
all the Volsungs are dead.” 

Signy bears her lord two sons. When the elder is ten years old, she sends 
him to Sigmund to aid him in avenging their father. But the boy’s courage 
being tested, he is deemed unworthy by both, and at Signy’s request is slain. 
So it fares with the second son when he too shows himself a coward. 

Signy now decides upon a desperate plan to accomplish her secret pur- 
pose of revenge. Disguised as a witch, she makes her way alone to her 
brother’s retreat, represents herself as lost in the forest, and begs for shel- 
ter. Thinking her simply a poor unhappy woman, Sigmund allows her to 
come in; but pity for her soon becomes desire, and he finally shares with 
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her his bed. Unrecognized she returns home. “And when her time 
comes, Signy gives birth to a boy, who is named Sinfjotli; and when he 
grows up, he is both big and strong and fair in face and much like the 
Volsungs, and he is not yet ten years old when she sends him to Sigmund’s 
earth-house.” Already, before she commits him to her brother’s care, she 
tests his spirit and finds him brave according to her hopes, and Sigmund’s 
test proves the boy admirably bold. Still the hero considers him as too young 
then to undertake revenge, and in order to accustom him to hard trial takes 
him to the woods, where together the two lead a life of adventure and 
“perform many deeds of might in the realm of Siggeir the king.” 

“And by the time Sinfjotli is grown up, Sigmund thinks he has tested 
him well. Now it is not long before Sigmund will attempt to revenge his 
father, if so it may be; and so on a certain day they depart from the 
earth-house and come to the court of Siggeir the king.” By accident they 
are discovered and captured, but with Signy’s aid regain their freedom the 
same night, and set fire to the hall while all within sleep. The king 
awakes:and asks who has made the fire. ‘“‘ Here am I, and Sinfjotli, my 
sister’s son,’ said Sigmund, ‘and we intend that thou shalt know that all 
the Volsungs are not dead’ He bids his sister go out and receive from 
him good consideration and great honor, and he will thus atone for her 
griefs. She answers: ‘ Now thou shalt know whether I have remembered 
to Siggeir the king the slaying of Volsung the king; I had our children 
killed because they seemed to me too slow to revenge my father, and I 
went into the forest to thee [Sigmund] in the likeness of the witch, and 
Sinfjotli is our son; great bravery he has from this that he is both the 
son’s son and daughter’s son of Volsung the king; I have done all these 
things that Siggeir the king should get his death; so much have I done 
to accomplish revenge that it is now nowise possible for me to live; I will 
now die gladly with Siggeir the king, though I married him by compul- 
sion.’ Thereupon she kisses Sigmund her brother and Sinfjotli and goes 
into the fire and bids them farewell; so she dies with Siggeir the king and 
all his court.” 

II. 


Before offering a new interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem as based on an old version of this story of Sigmund and 
Signy, I would first explain that Sigmund, the Volsung,' was 
also head of the race of the Wolfings*? (O. N. Yifingar, A.-S. 


- 1That is, “the descendant of Vols,” Welses eafera, according to Béowul/, 
896. The Saga by confusion gives Volsungr as the father’s name. See 
Symons, Paul’s Grundriss, 2nd ed., 111, 653. 

2J.n the prose introduction to H. H., u, we read: “Sigmundr konungr 
ok hans exttmenn hétu Volsungar ok Yifingar.” Cf. H. H., 1, sts. 35, 51; 
H. H., 11, sts. 4, 8, 46. 
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Wylfingas) and therefore correctly called Wolf. How this 
name arose in the beginning, there is insufficient evidence to 
determine, and for our present purpose it is a matter of little 
moment. Sigmund’s ancestor Sigi, it may be said, was “called 
wolf” (i. e., outlawed) according to the saga before us, be- 
cause he murdered a thrall, and might not afterwards remain 
at home with his father." The words ulfr and vargr, meaning 
wolf, were both used in Old Norse as the designation of an 
outlaw,’ and among the Anglo-Saxons when a man was pro- 
claimed an outlaw he was “called wolf’s head.”* The term 
“Wolf” was suitable to Sigmund, then, if only from his out- 
lawed condition. Still another reason some will find for the 
appellation Wolf as applied to Sigmund in the fact that, 
according to the saga just mentioned, he and Sinfjotli are 
said to have lived for a while as werewolves in the forest ; 
but this seems to me a late addition, introduced probably to 
explain the name of the race, Wolfings, or the obscure refer- 
ences in certain Eddic poems to Sinfjgtli as a companion of 
wolves, and not likely to have been a part of the story in the 


1 Volsungasaga, ch. 1: “ bi kalla beir hann varg { véum, ok m4 hann né 
eigi heima vera me® fedr sfnum.” 

* Examples are cited in Fritzner’s Ordbog: “ Bjorn ok ulfr skal hvervetna 
fitlagr vera”; “ Eyvindr hafSi vegit { véum, ok var hann vargr orSinn” ; 
“sé er gengr 4 gérva sett—hann skal své vfSa vargr heita sem veréld er 
byg®, ok vera hvarvetna rekr ok rekinn um allan heim, hvar sem hann 
verdr stadinn hvjeru doegri” (Grdgas) ; “skal rekinn vera fré gu%i 
ok allri gu%s kristni viSa vargr véum.” In the Rune-Poem we 
read (st. 1): veldr freénda rége; foSesk { skége” (ed. Wimmer, 
Die Runenschrift, pp. 276 ff.). See also examples in Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
Dictionary, s. v. vargr, uljr. Ulf- is very common as a component part of 
proper names of persons.—Cf. H. H., 1, st. 32. 

3 The laws of Edward the Confessor (3 6) speak as follows of one who has 
fled justice: “Si postea repertus fuerit et teneri possit, vivus regi reddatur, 
vel caput ipsius si se defenderit; lupinum enim caput geret a die utlega- 
cionis, quod ab Anglis wluesheved nominatur. Et hc sententia communis 
est de omnibus utlagis” ; see Thorpe, Ancient Laws, etc., 1,445. The phrase 
to cry wolf’s-head,” as synonymous with outlawry, is several times used 
in the Middle English Tale of Gamelyn (ed. Skeat, ll. 700, etc.; cf. p. 45, 
where the above passage from the laws is quoted). 
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eighth century.’ Without this consideration, it is clear that there 
was sufficient reason for Signy to address Sigmund as Wolf. 
Here follows a translation of the Anglo-Saxon poem : 


Signy’s Lament, 


1. It is to my people as if they are to be given (or, are being 
given’) gifts (or, a gift) ; 
They will oppress * him if he comes into straits. 
Unlike is our lot. 


2. Wolf is on an island, I on another ; 
Firm is the island, surrounded by fen ; 
Cruel men are there in the island ; 
They will oppress him if he comes into straits. 
Unlike is our lot. 


3. I thought‘ of my Wolf with far-reaching hopes ; 


When it was rainy weather, and I sat sorrowful, 
Then the hero took me in his embrace ; 
There was joy to me from that, yet to me 

was there also loathing. 


1 For a discussion of this matter, see below, pp. 280 ff. 

? For the difference in the rendering of the passage, see the commentary 
on stanza 1 below. 

’ The word dpeegan in the text has much disturbed scholars. Mr. Brad- 
ley, interpreting it as the causative of pbicgan, translates “to give food to.” 
pbeegan, however, without the prefix, means “to trouble, to consume,” e. g. 
hine begeS burst (Lehd., 1, 60,7). The prefix d-, according to Bosworth- 
Toller, “is often used to impart greater force to the transitive meaning of 
a single verb,” as in dbéodan, dsléan. Therefore, dbecgan would seem to 
be best translated “oppress.” Compare also the force of the compound 
of becgan, e. g., ecgum of begde willgesibpas (Gen., 1. 2002), “ destroyed, slain 
by the sword.” 

* The text reads dogode; but there exists in Anglo-Saxon no verb *dogian 
of which this can be a part. Hicketier (Anglia, x, 579) amends to hogode, 
which is doubtless the correct reading. Aogode occurs in the Battle of Mal- 
don (1. 133) governing a genitive: @gber hyra odrum yfeles hogode. 
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4. Wolf, my Wolf, hopes for thee 
Have made me sick, thy seldom-coming, 
[My] mourning mind, not at all lack of food. 


5. Hearest thou, Very Vigilant One?! The brave whelp 
of us two 
Wolf bears to the wood. 
One easily severs what never was joined— 
Our fellowship together.’ 


Commentary. 


1. The first stanza is evidently fragmentary, ‘and it is 
therefore impossible to determine exactly the situation. If 
it were not for the fact that the verbs in the first line are in 
the present tense, I should regard it as containing an allusion 
to the deception of Volsung by Siggeir. The latter had 
given his father-in-law a very pressing invitation to visit him 
together with his ten sons and as many followers as he cared 


1 Kadwacer, I interpret, not as a proper name, which is nowhere else 
found, but as a translation of an Old Norse epithet Au®vakr, i. e., “The 
Easily (or, Very ) Vigilant One.” Vakr is a name of Odin; see Grim- 
nesmél, st. 54. Arvakr (“ Early-Awake”’) is the name of one of the steeds 
that draw the chariot of the sun; see Grimnesmél, st. 37 ; Sigrdrifomél, st. 
15; Gylfaginning, ch. 11.—Au%- is an extremely common adverbial prefix 
in this sense; cf. auSmjukr, awSviss, auStryggr, auSiruinn, audginntr, aud- 
mildingr, etc.; also A.-S, éadhrédig, éadmod (éaSmod). The O. N. proper 
name AuSunn, Vigfusson derives from Audvinr, “a charitable friend” ; cf. 
A.-S. Eadwine. 

Likewise, on a similar occasion (see below, p. 294), Guthrun addresses 
her husband, not by his actual name, but by various epithets: pengill, sverda 
deilir, méSugr, gulls miSlendr (Atlakvipa, sts. 36, 39, 40). Here, it should 
be observed, the epithet “ Very Vigilant One” is especially applicable to 
Siggeir. 

2The text reads giedd geador, “song together.” This makes good sense, 
metaphorically considered ; but Herzfeld (Die Rétsel des Exeterbuches, Ber- 
lin, 1890, p. 66, note 1) is probably right in emending to ged geador, which 
phrase occurs in another A.-S. poem, Salomon and Saturn (ed. Kemble, 11. 
899 ff.), where we read: nolde gad geador in godes rice, éadiges engles and 
bas ofermédan. 
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to bring. Despite Signy’s suspicions expressed in advance, 
her people came expecting fair treatment and the gifts which 
were always provided by the host for distinguished guests at 
a festival. In the two lines which we assume to be necessary 
to make the stanza correspond in length to the second, Signy 
might be thought to recall afterwards the death of her father 
and the escape of Sigmund. But since such statements would 
naturally be made in the past tense, I would not urge this 
interpretation. It is worth while, nevertheless, to compare 
the opening of the story of Guthrun and Atli in the Allakvida, 
which follows throughout the same course. When with evil 
purpose Atli invites his wife’s brothers to his court, his mes- 
senger offers them as inducement rich gifts, which are enu- 
merated at length.’ 

Whatever be the meaning of the opening line,” the last part of 
the stanza is clear. Signy’s anxious thought is for her brother 
out in the lonely forest, in perpetual fear of discovery by his 
enemies. With his sad circumstances she contrasts her own 
position at the king’s court in luxury and power. 


1 Atlakvi’a, sts. 4, 5 (ed. Sijmons-Gering, 1, 424) : 


skjoldo knegop [bar] velja ok skafna aska, 
hjalma gollhrobna ok Hana menge, 
silfrgyld sobolklaépe, serke valrauba, 

dafar ok darrabar, § drosla mélgreypa. 


Voll lézk [ykr ok] gefa mundo _— vibrar Gnitaheibar, 
af geire gjallanda = ok af gyldom stofnom, 

st6rar meibmar ok stabe Danpar, 

hris pat’et mé@ra es [mebr] Myrkvib kalla. 


Cf. also Ailamél, st. 13, where Hogni, in reply to Kostbera’s objections to 
their journey, remarks: “okr mon gramr golle reifa glépraubo.” See the 
paraphrase of the first passege in Volsungasaga, ch. 33. 

2It may be, as Mr. Lawrence suggests, that the first line refers to the 
immediate situation. Signy has reared Sinfjotli in the hope of seeing her 
relatives revenged by his aid. She now sends him forth to her only sur- 
viving brother, the best gift she can offer her race, a gift she has bought at 
a terrible price. Thus the keynote of the poem would be struck in the 


opening line. 
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2. This contrast is enforced in the second stanza, where 
she pictures more definitely Sigmund’s dwelling. The island 
which he occupies is, of course, not in the sea, or in a river, 
but a fastness “surrounded by marsh.” It was like Athelney 
(The Aetheling’s Island) to which the royal fugitive Alfred 
withdrew when in danger from his enemies. Athelney was a 
hill surrounded by marsh in Somersetshire. Asser’ describes 
it as “a place surrounded by impassable marshes and rivers 
which no one can enter but by boats or by a bridge.” The 
dangers which Sigmund and Sinfjgtli encountered from hostile 
men are emphasized in the eighth chapter of the Volsunga- 

3. The third stanza refers to the most tragic incident in 
Signy’s life, namely, the conception of Sinfjgtli. Coming to 
the conclusion that no son she bore to Siggeir would ever 
have courage to achieve revenge for the Vglsungs’ betrayal, 
she determined to do what only the direst necessity would 
ever have caused to enter her mind, to lie with her own twin 
brother and conceive by him a son, who, when he grew to 
manhood, might perhaps accomplish the revenge which to her 
was more than life. These “ far-reaching hopes” she natur- 
ally could not share with Sigmund. He, she well knew, 
would never have agreed to his sister’s shame, even as a last 
resort to bring about an end he eagerly desired. So Signy 
resolved on deception, and in disguise went one stormy night 
to his secret dwelling. He did not refuse her admittance, 
and she lay beside him unrecognized. 

The last line of the stanza becomes now an utterance of 
anguish. In attaining her end without Sigmund’s knowl- 
edge, Signy had joy; but she dearly bought her satisfaction, 
for it was secured by an act she loathed—physical union 
with her twin-brother. 


1 De Rebus Gestis Allfredi, a. D. 888, trans. Giles, Siz O. E. Chrons., p. 
79. Note that the -ey of Athelney is the same word as that used in the 
poem before us. Sigmund might well have been called Eyjolf, i. e., Island- 
wolf. 
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4. The fourth stanza is an extenuating plea for her con- 
duct. In imagination she converses with Sigmund and urges 
with passionate earnestness that she had reasons for her offense. 
In all her doings, she had thought not of her own happiness 
but of his, not of her husband but of her father and brothers. 
Siggeir provided for her well ; she had no need to complain 
of physical discomfort ; but her heart was sad thinking of 
her brother’s sorrow, of the cruel fate by which they were 
kept apart except on rare occasions, till at last she could bear 
the temptation no longer: her grief made her willing to shame 
herself for his sake. 

5. Having thus offered her vindication to him whom she 
feels she has most offended, she imagines her husband before 
her, and addresses him boldly, throwing away for the first 
time the mask of friendliness which she has long worn in his 
presence in order the better to work out her schemes. She 
exultingly bids him observe that, though very vigilant, he 
has not thwarted her purpose. Sigmund is now conducting 
to the woods, to train in warlike accomplishments, the “ whelp” 
(so called because he was doubly of the race of the Wolfings) 
which the two have had together. Her mission is fulfilled. 
The end approaches. 

Her apology to her husband is scant. She was married to 
him against her will. She remained with him after she dis- 
covered his treachery, first in obedience to her father’s com- 
mand, then to honor her race by revenge. Their married life 
was a mockery. “One easily severs what never was joined.” 


Thus we must imagine the moment when this soliloquy was 
uttered to have been just after Signy learns that Sinfjtli, 
having valiantly submitted to the various tests of his worth 
by her and her brother, is being taken to the woods for the 
training that Sigmund tnought the boy needed before he could 
undertake the Volsungs’ revenge. Into Sigmund’s hands 
Signy has now committed this precious life for which she has 
suffered agony and shame. She has reached the limit of her 
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power to aid. Sigmund and Sinfjgtli together will give her 
treacherous husband his due. Now her life’s work is done. 
She pours forth her lament. She is ready todie. The climax 
of the poem is indeed powerful. 

Attention has been frequently directed by scholars to the 
scene in the Saga between Sigmund, Siggeir, and Signy as 
unquestionably poetic in foundation.’ In “Signy’s Lament” 
we may perhaps have an early form of the very lay on which 
itis founded. Signy’s words are, as we have seen, a soliloquy, 
in which she is represented as addressing Sigmund and Siggeir, 
whom in imagination she conjures up before her. In the 
Saga similar speeches are represented as delivered by Signy to 
the same persons; yet now not simply imaginatively but as 
if she were actually in their presence. On no occasion except 
when Sigmund and Siggeir came together in the final struggle, 
could Signy be pictured as thus addressing both at once. It 
was an impressive moment, when the royal palace was burn- 
ing and King Siggeir’s doom was sealed, just before the queen 
herself, the implacable avenger, desperate, but exultant, in 
death, went willingly to perish in the flames with the husband 
whom she had so long striven to involve in calamity. 


1Cf., for example, Symons’s statement (Paul’s Grundriss, 2nd ed., 1898, 
11, 652): “Die schénen letzten Worte der Signy, bevor sie sich in das 
Feuer der brennenden Halle stiirzt, sind unverkennbar Wiedergabe eines 
Liedfragments.” Professor Bugge, commenting long ago on the poetic 
basis of the story, remarked justly that in general it is only where the 
characters speak in person that the author has followed his sources ex- 
actly; where, on the other hand, events are merely related, the prose 
account varies more from the lays on which it is based. (Norren Fornkve’i, 
Fortale, p. xxxvi). 

? As Symons says (1. c.): “ Der Verlust dieser Lieder aus der Sigmund- 
sage ist aufs tiefste zu beklagen; noch im Prosagewande der Saga verraten 
sie eine kernige epische Haltung und eine Altertiimlichkeit des Stils, 
‘womit nur wenige der erhaltenen eddischen Heldenlieder sich messen 
kénnen. Und auch die Sage selber wird, wie kaum eine zweite, vom 
Geiste des germanischen Altertums getragen.”’ 
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ITI. 


It is obvious that if this interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem is correct a very significant fact has been brought to 
view, namely, that an Old Norse poem, which may perhaps 
have been one of the ancient lays used in a later form by the 
compiler of the Volsungasaga, existed in England in the eighth 
century, when it was translated into Anglo-Saxon verse. The 
story of Sigmund and Signy, further, is thus attested in an Old 
Norse version at least five hundred years earlier than any 
hitherto thought to exist, earlier by over a century than the 
oldest of the Eddie poems in its present form ; and literary 
contact between Englishmen and Norsemen, at a period ante- 
dating the extensive Scandinavian settlements in the West, 
is evident beyond a doubt. 

These results are important as throwing new light on the 
vexed questions of the home and nature of the Eddic poems, 
and of the Volsungasaga.' 

The story of Sigmund and Sinfjotli, all scholars agree, is 
of Frankish origin and was carried from Germany northward. 
But how it reached Scandinavia is still a matter of dispute. 
Professor Bugge has recently expressed the opinion that “ the 
Volsung stories in the poetic Edda and in the Volsungasaga 
were first composed by Scandinavians in the West, partly with 
Anglo-Saxon poems as models.”* The existence of “ Signy’s 
Lament” would seem to support this view, since it affords 
evidence of the treatment of primitive Teutonic material by 
Northerners in Northumbria long before there is any trace of 
the same material in Scandinavia. An important passage in 


1 Readers will, I hope, recognize that the following part of this investi- 
gation is of a different character from what precedes, There are some 
distinguished scholars, I am well aware, who have a rooted aversion to. 
the “ Western hypothesis.” Naturally, they will not incline to the views 
here expressed. Whether these are right or not, however, is a matter 
quite independent of the interpretation of “Signy’s Lament.” 

2 See my translation of Professor Bugge’s Home of the Eddic Poems, Grimm. 
Library, x1, London, 1899, p. 374 (original edition, p. 340). 
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Béowulf, which we shall examine more minutely presently, 
attests the familiarity of Englishmen with the Sigmund story 
at a still earlier date. There is nothing specifically Norse 
about the material in the “ Lament,” and there is no reason 
to doubt that the poem was composed in England. At all 
events, its author was a Norseman,' and by him, or by some 
other Norseman in England, the poem was communicated to 
the Anglo-Saxons. If one Old Norse poem containing primi- 
tive Germanic material was current in Northumbria as early 
as the eighth century, more of the same sort were doubtless 
also in circulation there at the same time, and naturally still 
others later when large numbers of the most enterpfising and 
enlightened Scandinavians resided in the British Isles and 
brought up families there. Now,the Norsemen who repeated 
the stories of Sigmund and his kin at this early period in 
Northumbria were in constant association with the people of 
unlike strain who then occupied that land. And if an Anglo- 
Saxon understood their language well enough to translate their 
poetry into his own tongue, he could easily communicate to them 
native stories in return. Not only could, I believe, but almost 
certainly would ; for since the world began there has always 
been a “give and take” of popular tradition whenever races 
joined in fellowship of any kind. And when, as in Britain 
later, intermarriage between Scandinavian, Saxon, and Celt 
was very common, a blending of legend and belief accom- 
panied inevitably a blending of blood. Old Norse poets in 
the West, under the abiding influence of foreigners, must have 
gradually assimilated foreign ideas, developed a modified habit 
of thought and come to accept British traditions as if they had 
always been theirs. Unconsciously they became westernized, 
and then expressed themselves in a manner different from that 
which would have been natural to them had they remained in 
isolation at home. It may, indeed, be doubted whether the 
Norse poets, had they not thus come into stimulating contact 


1This is true even if it be held that the Anglo-Saxon poem is not a 
translation, which is a very improbable view. 
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with outsiders, would have attempted to make permanent record 
of even native traditions. One thing at least is certain: such 
of their lays as were produced or repeated in the West could 
have been kept wholly pure from outside elements only by a 
miracle of chance. 

Indisputable proof of foreign influence in any particular 
instance is difficult to present to the satisfaction o* all, because 
the early material at hand is unfortunately so scant. And 
therefore much of the evidence that has been offered in the 
past, has, from the very nature of the case, been so hypo- 
thetical and uncertain, that it has not been generally accepted. 
Yet we must not be content to sit down in darkness while 
there is a chance to grope our way into the light. Constantly 
new texts are appearing and new researches in many quarters 
illuminate our path. Vigfusson and Professor Bugge, both 
men of broad vision, have, I believe, turned us in the right 
direction, and, whatever be the final opinion on details in their 
theories, time will surely establish the correctness of their 
general point of view. It is not my intention to enter at 
large into this question. The story of Sigmund and Sinfjotli, 
as preserved particularly in the opening chapters of the Vol- 
sungasaga, does, however, claim present attention. With the 
new evidence that “Signy’s Lament” contributes to the elu- 
cidation of the problem, we can now more intelligently study 
the nature of the material there curiously combined.’ Per- 
haps we may thereby come to a conviction as to the place 
where it was most probably brought together. 

1Symons sums up as follows the results of his thorough researches re- 
garding this part of the Saga (Paul-Braune, Beitr. , 111, 302): “ Diese ersten, 
die vorgeschichte behandelnden capitel unserer saga sind also—dies ist das 
resultat unserer untersuchung—nicht als reine, ungekiinstelte niederschrift 
eines stiickes alter sage aufzufassen, sondern als ein conglomerat von halb 
zerstérten liederresten, dunkler iiberlieferung verschiedenster einzelsagen, 
ausgeweiteten andeutungen der Eddalieder und tendenzidser erdichtung. 
Fiir die kenntnis der iltesten gestalt unserer heldensage sind sie im grossen 
und ganzen ohne gewicht, denn das iichte, das sie bieten, ist uns in den 
haupsiichlichsten punkten auch anderwirts iiberliefert; ihre eigenen anga- 
ben aber unterliegen dem berechtigtsten verdachte.” 


; 
is 
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IV. 


At the outset, it is important to examine carefully what still 
remains the oldest witness to the tradition of Sigmund and 
Sinfjgtli. In affirming the familiarity of the English with 
this tradition, we are fortunately not limited to the evidence 
here first offered, convincing though that is in itself; for as 
early as in Béowulf twenty-six lines are occupied by references 
to the same heroes. In King Hrothgar’s hall the gleeman, 


sé pe eal-fela eald-gesegena 
worn gemunde (870-1), 


told with enthusiasm of Sigmund’s career, and was apparently 
acquainted with more primitive traditions concerning him and 
Sinfjgtli than any that are now clearly preserved.’ 


pet hé fram Sigemundes _secgan hyrde 
ellen-dedum _—_unciiSes fela 

Welsinges gewin, wide si¥as, 

para be gumena bearn gearwe ne wiston, 
feh%e ond fyrena, _ biiton Fitela mid hine, 
bonne he swylces hwet _—secgan wolde 
éam his nefan, = swa hie 4 weron 

et nida gehwem  nyd-gesteallan: 

heefdon eal-fela eotena cynnes 
sweordum geseged (876 ff.). i 


This passage will be found presently to have considerable , 
significance in helping us to determine the form of the orig- ¥ 
inal saga. As a seventh-century record it deserves peculiar 
prominence. 

Here, it should be observed, Sinfjotli (Fitela) is repre- ty 
sented as Sigmund’s nephew, not as his son. And, in truth, 


1The author of Béowulf knew Sigmund, and not his son Sigurth (Sieg- 
fried), as the slayer of the dragon. In this adventure he expressly states 
that Fitela was not with Sigmund. In the Hirtksmél, composed soon after 
950 in honor of a prince of Northumbria, Sigmund and Sinfjotli are men- 
tioned together as both occupying a prominent position in Valholl, being 
designated by Odin to go to welcome Eric. On the Volsung story in Eng- 4 
land, see Binz, Paul-Braune, Beir., xx (1895), 190-192. 
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while the two performed the deeds of which mention is made, 
both thought that no other relationship existed between them. 
On the other hand, references to Sinfjgtli in the Elder Edda 
as “the son of Sigmund” and “ the step-son of Siggeir,” indi- 
cate the familiarity of the Norsemen with the circumstances of 
the boy’s birth.’ But first in the “ Lament” have we the incest 
of Sigmund and Signy plainly stated: Signy there confesses 
that on a rainy night she lay with her brother in his lonely 
retreat, and she acknowledges Sinfjgtli as her son as well as 
his. Still, there is nothing to prove that the circumstances 
of their union were as described in the Saga. Usually in such 
tales of incest brother and sister unite by mutual misappre- 
hension, or by the deliberate device of one, under the cover of 
darkness, and there is no question of shapeshifting by super- 
natural means. In the Saga the original situation is obscured 
by the introduction of unsuitable elements. Into connection 
with the primitive tale of incest, which never perhaps was told 
in detail, appears to have been brought a widespread story,— 
similar enough to make the combination easy, but nowhere 
else so connected, and of entirely different origin,—namely, the 
Trish tale of The Sovereignty, the basis of the narrative ascribed 
by Chaucer to the Wife of Bath. The history of this tale has 
recently been carefully studied by Dr. Maynadier,? who has 
discussed the incident in the Saga as one of many parallels, 
of which the most primitive are clearly shown to be Celtic, 
and doubtless of very early origin, though not preserved in 
manuscripts older than the twelfth century. 

In all but one of the English versions of the story we 
have the common feature that “a man whose life depends on 
answering correctly the question, ‘what women most desire,’ 
is saved by a loathsome hag on condition that he shall marry 
her. She turns into a fair young woman after getting all her 


1See H. H., 1, 43; H. H., 1, prose after st. 16; Fré Dauba Sinfjotia. 
In Skaldskaparmél, ch. 64, we are told that Siggeir was “magr Volsungs.” 

2 The Wife of Bath’s Tale, Its Sources and Analogues, Grimm Library, x11, 
London, 1901, pp. 49 ff. 
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will.”* In the ballad of “ King Henry,” * however, there is 
no introduction like that in the others; a hag simply visits a 
king when he is sitting alone in his hunting-hall, induces him to 
let her share his bed, and is thereupon transformed to beauty. 
She was, it appears, under a spell, which was thus broken. 

In an Old Norse saga of the fourteenth century, the Hréljs 
Saga Kraka,’ we have a similar story told of King Helgi. 
This parallel deserves here more careful attention. One Yule 
evening, we read, when King Helgi is in bed, and the weather 
is ill without, there comes to his retired dwelling a poor, 
tattered creature who craves admittance. Considering that it 
would be unkingly to turn her away in her wretchedness he 
decides to incur whatever risk her coming may cause, and 
lets her in. Soon she begs leave to lie beside him, declaring 
that her life depends on his acquiescence. He is loath to 
consent, but finally yields, and permits her to rest in his 
bed with her clothes on, for that, he concludes, can do him no 
harm. At first he turns his back on her, but after a while, 
looking over his shoulder, and observing to his astonishment 
that she has become extraordinarily fair and is clad in silk, 
he turns towards her quickly with gladness. She explains 
that he has dispelled a stepmother’s curse laid upon her, and 
makes as if to leave him without delay; but Helgi, now 
charmed by her appearance, detains her and they spend the 
night together. In the morning she tells him that she shall 
bear a child as the result of their meeting, and bids him 
receive it when it is sent him. Then she goes away, and 
Helgi forgets about the affair; but after three years she 
brings him the child one night and leaves it with him to 
eare for. “Skuld grows up there, and soon reveals a fierce 


(grimméSug) disposition.” 


1See Maynadier, J. c., p. 15, ? Child, Ballads, 1, 297 ff. 

5 Fornaldar Ségur Nordrlanda, ed. Rafn, Cop., 1829, 1, 30, chap. 15. It 
should be observed that this saga also contains material apparently bor- 
rowed from the English Béowulf story; see ten Brink, Beowu/, p. 188, and, 
for other references, Symons, Paul’s Grundriss, 111, 649. 
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The account in the Volsungasaga is strikingly similar. 
Signy appears at Sigmund’s lonely dwelling, says that she has 
lost her way in the forest, and asks shelter. He considers a while 
before letting her in, but finally decides to do so, because, he 
argues, she is a woman in distress, and it is unlikely that she 
will reward his hospitality by betraying him. When she 
enters, she is no doubt repulsive in appearance, for she has 
shifted shapes with a witch and come to Sigmund in this 
disguise ; but apparently she is soon transformed, for after 
a while he discovers her to be fair and beautiful (“ vén ok 
frip”*) and then, but not before, suggests her sharing his 
bed. On this occasion Sinfjgtli is begotten, and at an early 
age he is sent to his father to be reared. The boy speedily 
betrays an extraordinarily fierce disposition. 

The situation here is unintelligible unless we postulate the 
influence of a story in which the transformation of a woman 
from ugliness to beauty is effected by her being granted a 
man’s favor. Such a story, as we have seen, is more clearly 
told in the Hré/fs Saga Kraka, a work of later date. What- 
ever the exact relationship that the two sagas bear each other, 
they undoubtedly both show in this episode foreign influence. 

It is expressly stated in the Hrélfs Saga that the ugly 
woman was a fay (alf-kona*), which points back to the primi- 
tive situation in the Irish stories, where the hideous woman is 
a fay in disguise, who simply assumes ugliness the better to 
test her mortal favorite. That fays could shift their shapes 
at will, was something which in the beginning everybody 
understood ; but later this was not obvious to all, especially 
to such as were unfamiliar with Celtic tradition, and the 
loathly appearance of the lady was explained as due to a 
stepmother’s curse, a much overworked medieval explana- 


1Cf. the words of the Hrélfs Saga, where the king suddenly discovers the 
former hag “sv4 ven at eigi bikist hann a®ra k6nu /rfSari sett hafa.” 

? This is the word used to translate the French /ée in Strengleikar, p. 12, 
1. 4 f.: “funndu peir par wina frida fru sem alfkona vere;” see other 


passages in Fritzner’s Ordbog. 
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tion of any deformation. In the Volsungasaga both the shape- 
shifting and the transformation are preserved, but the former 
is represented as due to an outside agency and the latter is 
so slurred over as to be obscure. That no external reason p 
could be given for the second alteration of shape, from ugli- f 
ness to beauty, doubtless troubled the writer and he left the \ 
matter dark. Signy was not represented as an al/-kona, eager ‘ 
to test a hero she loved; nor was she thought of as under a 

spell, which could only be broken by intercourse with a man. 

She was simply pictured as a mortal lady who determined if 

possible to conceive a son by her brother, and to bring it about 

went alone one rainy night in disguise to his solitary hut and 

returned home without being discovered.' There is no likeli- 

hood that the features of the shapeshifting by the hag or the 

transformation in the hut were connected with the story when 

“Signy’s Lament” was written. These features were bor- 

rowed directly or indirectly from a Celtic tale. 


V. 


In Béowulf, in the passage above quoted, it is distinctly 
stated that Sigmund and Sinfjatli (Fitela), uncle and nephew, 
together performed many deeds of might, of which the par- 
ticulars were little known. In wide journeys of adventure 


1JIn the “ Wooing of Emer,” an Irish tale of the eleventh century, but 
belonging, in the opinion of Prof. Kuno Meyer, to “the oldest, or heroic, 
cycle of early Irish literature,” to a body of tales which were “ written 
down perhaps as early as the sixth century,” we have a strange parallel to 
this situation, in the account of how Queen Macha deceived her enemies, 
the sons of Dithorba, who were then living as exiles in the wilds of Con- 
naught :—“ Macha went to seek the sons of Dithorba in the shape of a 
leper, viz. : she smeared herself with rye-dough and ... She found them 
in Buirend Connacht, cooking a wild boar, The men asked tidings of her 
and she gave them. And they let her have food by the fire. Said one of 
them: ‘ Lovely is the eye of the girl, let us lie with her.’ He took her 
with him into the wood. She bound that man by dint of her strength, and 
left him in the wood.” In like manner she made captive all the rest one 
after another. (Translated by K. Meyer, Archeological Review, 1, 152; cf. p. 68.) 
For this parallel I am indebted to Prof. Kittredge. 
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they encountered feud and enmity, but when in difficulty 
assisted each other with mutual devotion and slew with 
swords many gigantic foes. From the “Lament” we learn 
that Sigmund took his nephew to the woods to prepare him, 
it is to be inferred, by hard trial for revenge on Siggeir, and 
Signy knew that there cruel men would oppress them if they 
came into straits. In the Volsungasaga the situation is the 
same. The eighth chapter begins as follows: “ Now is this 
to be told, that Sinfjgtli seems to Sigmund too young to 
undertake revenge with him, and he will now first accustom 
him to some hard trial ; they go now in the summers on wide 
journeys in the woods, and slay men to get provision.” They 
live continuously in this fashion until “when Sinfjotli is 
grown up, then Sigmund thinks that he has tested him much,” 
and he determines to delay no longer the revenge he has 
planned. During the period of their association in conflict, 
“they performed many deeds of might in the realm of 
Siggeir the king.” Of this period of dangerous adventure, 
however, little is said, probably because there was “ unciides 
fela” in connection with them. Of the “wide journeys” 
of Sigmund and Sinfjgtli the author of Béowulf took occa- 
sion to remark that children of men knew but little, and 
the author of the Volswngasaga had surely no fuller sources 
of authentic information. Certain elements in his narrative 
of the hero’s wanderings seem late and unwarranted addi- 
tions. 

Of these the most important is the account of how the two 
heroes became werewolves. ‘Now it happened one time 
when they were going about in the forest procuring provision 
for themselves, that they discovered a house in which two 
men were sleeping, with heavy gold rings; they had [evi- 
dently] fallen under enchantment, because wolf-cloaks hung 
over them; every tenth day they might remove the cloaks ; 
they were kings’ sons. Sigmund and Sinfjgtli put on the 
cloaks and might not remove them, and acted as the others 
before: they also emitted wolf-cries; they both understood 
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the cries.” In my opinion,’ this feature was not present in 
the early saga of Sigmund. 

In Béowulf, not only is there not the slightest hint that 
Sigmund and Sinfjotli were werewolves when they associated 
together, but every indication is opposed to that view. The 
heroes, for example, slew their opponents with swords, and 
their exploits are obviously those of men in the full vigor of 
manhood, not of unhappy creatures cursed by fate. The same 
may be said of their conduct in the Saga itself. The arrange- 
ments they made for mutual assistance when in difficulty are 
not what we should expect of afflicted werewolves. They 
desired struggle, and fought willingly with overwhelmirg odds. 
Sigmund was solicitous about his nephew because he was “young 
and rash” and warned him not to fight alone with more than 
seven men; because that was as many as he even cared to 
engage. But the youth was daring. Before Sinfjotli had been 
long in the forest, he encountered eleven men and fought with 
them ; and it turned out that he killed them all; being on 
this account much exhausted, he went under an oak to rest. A 
defect in the manuscript here obscures the story ; but it appears 
that when Sigmund reproved him for his rashness, the youth 
answered boastfully, and his uncle in anger knocked the boy 
down so violently that he lay long ill. Sigmund, filled with 
remorse, then bore him on his back to their dwelling, sat 
beside him where he was prostrate, and finally effected his 
cure. All this is strikingly unlike the procedure of were- 
wolves in any clime. The situation of two werewolves to- 
gether, uncle and nephew, both seeking adventure, each ready 
to slay seven men without aid, able to understand each other, 
is surely unparalleled anywhere, and would in itself make us 
suspect the story to be a late addition; but there is one con- 
sideration which alone shows conclusively that the motive is 
here introduced without warrant and clumsily united with 
the rest. It is an invariable law with werewolves that though 
they can assume human shape at fixed intervals, they can 


1Cf. above, p. 265. 
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never free themselves of the curse of their own accord. An 
outside agency is absolutely required. If the cloaks are to be 
destroyed it must be by another person on some occasion when 
they have been taken off by the unfortunate wearer. Yet in 
this instance Sigmund and Sinfjgtli burn their own, as soon as 
it pleases them, after they have got tired playing werewolves, 
when Sigmund thinks his nephew sufficiently trained in war- 
like accomplishments to aid him in revenge. 

The werewolf story connected with Sigmund and Sinfjotli 
is evidently not based on early tradition.’ It was an after- 
thought of some one who, not understanding why Sigmund 
and his kin were called Wolfings, not understanding perhaps 
certain obscure references in the Helgi-lays? to Sinfjgtli as a 
companion of wolves, ventured upon an explanation such as 
was intelligible to people of his time. No reference in the 
Poetic Edda to either Sinfjgtli or Sigmund points back, I 
believe, to this episode, which, it should be observed, is not 
introduced even in the late Rimur. It may well be doubted 
whether it antedates the present redaction of the Saga. As 
all are aware, werewolf stories were familiar the world over, 
and this feature might as easily have been introduced in Ice- 
land as in Britain. It is worth while noting, however, that 
the most famous tales of the kind are preserved in the “ Breton 
lays” of Bisclavret, and Melion, the former by Marie de France.* 

Connected with the werewolf episode in the Saga is another 
folklore feature, which is even more easily recognized as extra- 


1Since the above was written, my attention has been called to the fact 
that Golther has expressed a similar opinion (Handbuch der Germ. Myth., 
1895, p. 102): “Die Sage mag auf einem alten Missverstindniss beruhen. 
Warg, Woif hiess der Geiichtete in der germanischen Rechtssprache. Warg 
wurde wortlich als Wolf verstanden, und so bildete sich die Werwolfs- 
geschichte.” 

2 S8ee below, p. 287. 

5 Marie’s lay of “ Bisclaret” (“‘ NorSmandingar kallaSo hann vargulf”) 
was translated into Old Norse about the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
but this was not the source of the material in the Volsungasaga. The author 
drew rather from a floating tale. 
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neous to the original narrative, namely, the account of how 
Sigmund restored Sinfjotli to health. “Sigmund observed 
one day two weasels, one of which bit the other in the throat. 
Thereupon it ran to the forest and got a leaf and placed it 
over the wound and the weasel sprang up hale. Sigmund 
went out and saw where a raven flew with the leaf and bore 
it to him; he placed it over the wound of Sinfjetli, who 
sprang up immediately as if he had never been wounded 
(ch. 8).” 

The raven perhaps is Odin in disguise, who appears several 
times in the Saga to direct his favorite’s career; but the rest 
of the story is an extremely common tradition as eld as 
Apollodorus, Hyginus, and Pliny. Reinhold Kohler, in his 
notes on the lay of Eliduc' by Marie de France, cites nearly 
thirty examples, of which this is the only one in Scandina- 
vian. He points out that of all these only in the Breton lay 
and in the Saga is a weasel? the animal whose actions indicate 
the plant of healing. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
attribute a Western origin to the motive as it appears in Old 
Norse. 


18ee Die Lais der Marie de France, Warnke, 2nd ed., Halle, 1901. 

*Fritzner observes (Ordbog, s. v.) that hreysikottr is regularly used to 
translate the Latin mustela. In Eliduc (1. 1032) the animal is named 
musteile, Professor Kittredge has kindly called my attention to the follow- 
ing interesting passage, ‘‘ De mustelis, earumque naturis,” in the Topographia 
Hibernicu (1, 27) of Giraldus Cambrensis, which shows that the story was 
familiar in Wales: 

“Ttem fetus haec teneros, lesione quacunque mortificatos, crocei cujus- 
dam floris beneficio, refocillare solet et vite restituere. Ut enim perhi- 
bent qui viderunt, et catellos peiculi istius causa morti dederunt, primo 
lesure, postmodum ori et naribus quasi inspirando, ceterisque per ordinem 
corpusculi fenestris omnibus allatum ore florem apponit. Et sic demum 
tam floris illius quam oris spiraculo, vel potius herbe virtuosissime tactu, 
qui penitus expirasse videbantur, aliquo forte vite vestigio adhuc manente 
licet occulto, respirare compellit.” (Opera, ed. Dimock, Rolls Series, v, 
60-61.) 
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VI. 


That the saga of Sigmund agrees with that of Arthur in 
certain striking features has long been known. As early as 
1871, Liebrecht' noted, among other points of resemblance, 
that both heroes had as it were a double parentage. Ygerne, 
the wife of the Duke of Tintagel, conceives Arthur unwit- 
tingly by intercourse with King Uter Pendragon. Sigmund 
is the son of Vglsung by a valkyrie who is said to be the 
beloved of Odin. Odin is represented as the head of Sig- 
mund’s race, and interposes regularly in his aid. Again, 
Arthur proves his right to rule by being the only one able to 
draw a sword from a stone; Sigmund in like manner shows 
his distinction by being the only one able to draw a sword 
from a tree. In both cases the weapon thus secured is of 
special virtue and contributes largely to the hero’s success in 
his later career. The sword-test in the Arthur story? as we 
have it now is apparently an arrangement of the mage Merlin, 
in that of Sigmund it was planned by Odin. Arthur’s last 
battle is signalized by the return of this sword to its super- 
natural owner. Sigmund recognizes Odin’s hand determining 
his end when his sword falls before him broken, and he 
arranges for the preservation of the pieces until such time as 
by supernatural agencies they shall again be joined, and serve 
his heroic son. 

Professor Bugge has emphasized* the agreement of the 
Norse account of the sword-proof with that of Arthur as 
showing the influence on the former of a Celtic tale. Both 
Sigmund and Arthur resemble the classical Theseus in respect 
to this feature, as well as in their so-called double parentage. 


1 Germania, 214. 

2See Le Roman de Merlin, ed. Sommer, London, 1894, pp. 84 ff.; Huth 
Merlin, ed. Paris and Ulrich, 1886, S. A. T. F., 1, 135 ff; Malory, Morte 
Darthur, bk. 1, chs. 3, 4. 

3 Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, v (1889), 38 ff; xv1r (1901), 53. 
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But the Sigmund story agrees with that of Arthur, and is 
unlike that of Theseus, in the important circumstance that the 
hero’s success in getting possession of the famous sword is 
preceded by the failure of many others,—that he shows his 
peculiar power in a test in which all participate, while Theseus 
has no rival for the honor. 

In the matter of their incest, the stories of Sigmund and 
Arthur show, I think, greater similarity than has hitherto 
been observed. An account of Arthur’s incest is preserved 
only in versions of the French prose Merlin of the thirteenth 
century, earlier, it appears, than the Volsungasaga, but by 
no means to be regarded as originating in that period. »The 
discovery of part of the Sigmund story in perfected form five 
centuries before it has hitherto been thought to exist, should 
surely make us less prone to confuse the date of origin of a tale 
with that of its preservation. In the Merlin, Arthur’s union 
with his sister, the wife of King Lot of the Orkneys, is 
attributed entirely to chance, and brother and sister are said 
not to have recognized each other. But it is of course not 
necessary to regard this as the original situation. At the 
time of the record, to picture the great Christian king (for as 
such he had come to be regarded), or his sister, as committing 
wilful incest, would not have been tolerated by the public. 
The whole incident, though represented as accidental, was 
considered as sadly discreditable, the great blot on Arthur’s 
scutcheon, and moralists found it easy to attribute the final 
collapse of the fellowship of the Round Table to this 
offense. Therefore, the way it was brought about is seldom 
related in detail. Enough is said, however, to show that 
the material is ancient, that it was an abiding tradition 
the romancers could not get rid of and treated as best they 
could, 

Just what form this tradition, early connected with Arthur, 
assumed in primitive times, we cannot now say, for even in 
the extant versions of the story there is inconsistency. In 
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the so-called Vulgate Merlin’ the incest is represented as 
happening while Arthur is still a young man, before he has 
been crowned ; and Arthur was then ignorant of his relation- 
ship to his paramour. It is interesting to observe the attitude 
of his sister towards him and her husband, as recorded in the 
following words : “ Quant ce vint al terme que li enfes fu nes, 
et la nouele fu par tout le pais qui cil seroit rois qui fu fiex 
Uter Pandragon, si l’ama miex la dame en son cuer que nus 
ne poroit dire, mais ele n’en osa faire samblant, por le roy 
Loth son seignor, et mult li pesa de la guerre qui fu leuee 
entre lui et cels du pais.” She induces her children by King 
Lot to join her brother Arthur and fight with him in his 
strife against her husband, their father. Mordred, her child 
by Arthur, later also joins the king, who, thus aided by his 
sister’s children, is represented as completely destroying the 
host of his brother-in-law.’ 

There is one aspect of the incest which is particularly em- 
phasized in the Suite de Merlin,’ namely, that Mordred, the 
fruit of it, is to have an evil nature and bring untold harm 
to the land of Logres (England). Mordred, it is predicted, 
will be a “ chaitive personne,” who will cause “ grant dolour ” 
to all—“ grant maus” will happen “ par ses oevres.” Merlin 
thus addresses the king: “Artus, tu as fait si trés grant 
desloiauté que tu as geu carnelment a ta serour germainne que 
tes peres engenra et ta mere porta, si i as engenré un fil qui 
iert teuls conme Dieus set bien, car par lui verra moult de 
grant mal en terre”; and again: “tous chis roiaumes en 
sera destruis, et li preudomme et li boin chevalier dou roiame 


1 Roman de Merlin, ed. Sommer, London, 1894, pp. 136-137; ef. p. 218. 
Merlin assumes various disguises in this romance to help Arthur ; ef. p. 
219. The account of “The Birthe and Engendrure of Mordret” in the 
French prose, and in an English metrical version of it by Lonelich Skynner, 
a writer of the 15th century, may be found in an edition of Lonelich’s Sank 
Ryal, by Dr. Furnivall, Roxburghe Club, 1863, m, Appendix; cf. ch. 
lii, Il. 1145 ff. 

2 Cf. the Huth Merlin, ed. Paris and Ulrich, 8. A. T. F., 1, 261. 

3 Huth Merlin, 1, 154 ff. 
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de Logres en seront detrenchiet et ochis. Et li pais en 
remanra orphenins de boins chevaliers que tu i verras a ton 
tans.... Ensi remanra ceste terre deserte par les oevres de 
lui pecheor.” 

These statements regarding Mordred, the fruit of incest,' 
may perhaps throw light on some very obscure remarks con- 
cerning Sinfjgtli in the Helgi-lays. Guthmund, who there 
engages him in a coarse word-combat, addressing him as 
“step-son of Siggeir,” declares? that he has made himself 
“notorious for evil deeds” (fragjan af firenverkom), and was 
“everywhere hated” (hvarleipr); “all crimes fell to his lot” 
(kvémo per dgogn oll at hendi), According to the Volsunfasaga 
(ch. 8), Sigmund observes that Sinfjetli has an ill disposi- 
tion, and concludes that he must have got it from Siggeir, 
and not from Signy He marvels how it has come about 
that the youth appears so little “considerate of his rela- 
tives” (frendrekinn). His fierce disposition Sinfjgtli shows 
later at Siggeir’s hall, when he kills unhesitatingly his 
mother’s two children who have betrayed him, a deed which 
Sigmund, horrified at the mere suggestion of it, refuses to 
commit. 

It was because of his evil deeds that Sinfjgtli was repre- 
sented in the North as an outcast from society, an exile in the 
forest, where he lived in association with wolves. 

In the First Lay of Helgi Hundingsbawi (in the same 
stanzas from which the quotations above are taken) Sinfjetli 
is said to have slain his brother; but we have no account of 
such an occurrence. The reference can hardly be, as some 
have suggested, to the incident of the killing of Signy’s two 


1 According to Sievers and Koegel, the very name of Fitela (O. H. G. 
Fizzilo, Fezzilo) reveals his incestuous origin (See Paul-Braune, Beitr., 
Xvi, 363, 509; ef. KInge, Engl. Stud., xv1, 433; Symons, Paul’s Grundriss, 
2nd ed., 111, 653). For a discussion of “The Sister’s Son’’ in medieval 
literature, see an important article by Prof. F. B. Gummere in An Eng, 
Miscellany, presented to Dr. Furnivall, Oxford, 1901, pp. 133 ff. 

2H. H., 1, sts. 38, 43. 
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children, which has just been mentioned.’ It may, however, 
be noted that the rhetorical Geoffrey of Monmouth in 1136 
represents Mordred, to whom his uncle entrusted the king- 
dom in his absence, as indulging in “ corrupt and treasonable 
practices,” and as slaying his half-brother Gawain (who offers 
the same contrast to Mordred as Helgi to Sinfjetli) shortly 
before he himself was slain in the battle of Camlan. (Bk. 
XI, ch. 1-2.) 

The description in romance of this last great battle of 
Arthur is strangely like that of Sigmund in the Saga (chs. 
10-12). In Malory’s words (bk. xxi, chs, 4, 5): “Then 
they blew beames, trumpets, and horns, and shouted grimly. 
And so both hosts dressed them together. And King Arthur 
took his horse, and said, alas this unhappy day, and so rode 
to his party: and Sir Mordred in like wise. And never was 
there seen a more dolefuller battle in no christian land. For 
there was but rushing and riding, foining and striking, and 
many a grim word was there spoken either to other, and 
many a deadly stroke. But ever King Arthur rode through- 
out the battle of Sir Mordred many times, and did full nobly 
as a noble king should ; and at all times he fainted never.” 
The fight continues fiercely all day, but, as if by miracle, 
Arthur escapes harm. “Then was Arthur wroth out of 
measure, when he saw his people so slain from him. Then 
the king looked about him, and then was he ware of all this 
host, and of all his good knights, were left no more on live 
but two knights, that was Sir Lucan de Butlere, and his brother 


1 In the Saga (ch. 10) the circumstances of Sinfjotli’s murder of Borghild’s 
brother are told as follows: 

“ Sinfjotli leggz n@ { hernap af nyju; hann sér eina fagra konu ok girniz 
mjok at fé hennar; beirrar konu bab ok brépir Borghildar, er Atti Sig- 
mundr konungr. }eir breyta betta m4l mep orrostu, ok fellir Sinfjotli 
benna konung; hann herjar nG viba ok 4 margar orrustur ok hefir d4valt 
sigr, geriz hann manna fregstr ok Agetastr ok kemr heim um haustit meb 
morgum skipum ok miklu fé.” 

‘There is no more question of Mordred’s than of Sinfjotli’s power. Geoff- 
rey calls Mordred “the boldest of men.” 
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Sir Bedivere. Jesu mercy, said the king, where are all my 
noble knights becomen? Alas that ever I should see this 
doleful day. For now, said Arthur, I am come to my end.” 
Thereupon he encounters Mordred and slays him, but is him- 
self wounded. Lucan dies helping the king. Arthur, aware 
of his approaching departure, gives his good sword Excalibur 
to Bedivere, to be returned to the Lady of the Lake, and bids 
the sole survivor of his host a noble farewell. 

With this we may compare the following words in the 
Saga: “King Sigmund and Eylimi set up their standards, 
and then trumpets were blown. King Sigmund now let 
blow his horn, which his father had had, and incited his men. 
Sigmund had a much smaller host. Now began there a hard 
battle, and though Sigmund was old yet fought he now 
valiantly and was always foremost among his men ; no shield 
or byrny held against him, and ever he went through the 
ranks of his foes on that day, and no one might see how it 
would fare between them. Many spears and arrows there 
were in the air; but his protecting-spirits so guarded him 
that he got no wound, and no one knew the tale of the men 
that fell before him.” The battle continues fiercely until 
Odin appears, and causes Sigmund’s sword to fall. “Then 
the slaughter turned, for the good-fortune of King Sigmund 
had departed from him, and his people fell fast from him. 
The king did not spare himself, and urged on his people. 
But, as goes the saying, no might [prevails] against many : 
in this battle fell King Sigmund and King Eylimi, his kins- 
man, in the forefront of his company, and the greater part of 
his host.” Hjordis, Sigmund’s wife,’ remains alone with him 
on the battlefield, and thus he addresses her: “ Many a man 
lives when there is little hope; but my good fortune has 
departed from me, so that I shall not be healed ; Odin wills 
not that I draw my sword again since it is now broken; I have 

‘She is the cause of the dispute which led to this battle, even as Gui- 


nevere that which occasioned Camlan. On the possible confusion of Hjordis 
and Sigrlin, see Home of the Eddie Poems, pp. 273 f. 
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fought while it pleased him.” He commits to her the broken 
sword for her unborn child, who with its help will achieve 
fame. These are his last words: “‘ But now I grow weary 
from my wounds, and I will now visit our kin who have gone 
before.” 

The manner of Arthur’s forthfaring also deserves notice. 
“ Alas, said the king [to Sir Bedivere], help me hence, for I 
dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere took 
the king upon his back, and so went with him to that water 
side. And when they were at the water side, even fast by the 
bank hoved a little barge, with many fair ladies in it, and 
among them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, 
and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. 
Now put me into the barge, said the king: and so he did 
softly... And so then they rowed from the land ; and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him... And as 
soon as Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept 
and wailed, and so took the forest, and so he went all that 
night.” 

It would be fitting were the same account given of Sig- 
mund’s end. In truth, we do find a very similar situation 
described in the Saga? in the chapter preceding that narrating 
the last battle; but strangely enough, probably by confusion, 
it is Sinfjotli, the murderer and criminal, who receives this 
special mark of divine favor. Sigmund is represented as 


1 We may note also the appearance of pillagers on the battlefield. In 
Malory (xxt, 4), it is said of Lucan: “ And so as he went, he saw and 
hearkened by the moonlight, how the pillers and robbers were come into 
the field to pill and to rob many a full noble knight of broaches and beads, 
of many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel,” —with which compare the 
following from the Saga (ch. 12): “She [Hjordis] sees that many ships 
are come to land; . . . the vikings behold the great slaughter of men. . . 
and they find abundant treasure, so that the men deem they have not seen 
equally much together in one place, or more jewels: they bear it to the 
ship of King Alf.” 

?The same story is told in the prose passage Fré Dauda Sinfjotla, which 
follows the Helgi-lays in the Poetic Edda. 
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carrying the dead Sinfjotli alone to the waterside. There he 
observed a little boat, in which, as bidden, he put the hero. 
Immediately the boat and its inmates disappeared, and Sig- 
mund made his way solitary along the shore, burdened with 
grief.' In this Old Norse account Odin evidently takes the 
place of the Celtic fairy queen and in a like mysterious boat 
conducts his favorite to the other world. 

The judgment of the saga-writer upon Sigmund (not 
Sinfjotli) with which he concludes his account of this epi- 
sode is that he “appears to have been the greatest warrior 
and king in olden times.” Even such was the attitude of 
the British towards King Arthur.’ ° 

We need not attempt to define the exact relationship between 
the stories of Sigmund and Arthur. No filiation can certainly 
be established between the late versions now alone extant in 
both cases. We do not know for certain when either Arthur or 
Sigmund was fashioned in his present likeness. But we can 
safely assert that they present kindred conceptions. Inasmuch 
as in the North Sigmund was for the first time brought into 
connection with Helgi and Borghild, and represented in a 
light different from that in primitive Germanic saga regarding 
him, it is natural to suppose that the features in which he 
agrees with Arthur are due to the influence of Celtic tales. 
These tales may or may not have been then attached to 
Arthur; but it is likely that they were, for he very early 
was pictured as the greatest hero of Britain, and drew irre- 
sistibly to him current myths. It would be absurd, of 
course, to suppose that Arthur was conceived in the image 
of Sigmund. 


1 Ok gekk harmr sinn ner bana. 
2 In early saga Arthur, like Sigmund, was famous for his physical prowess. 
In Béowulf it is Sigmund who is said to have slain the dragon in an adven- 
ture attributed later, according to a common shift in medieval romance, to 
hisson. Already in Nennius’s Historia Britonum, mention is made of Arthur’s 
famous fight with the wild boar Troynt; and one of his most celebrated 
achievements was his struggle against the demon-cat of Lausanne. 
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VII. 


Thus in the Volsungasaga we have found foreign material 
connected with the primitive story of Sigmund and Sinfjgtli. 
All of this appears in its purest form in British tales. The 
shape-shifting and transformation of Signy apparently show 
the influence of a Celtic narrative. Werewolf stories were 
indigenous in Britain, and the most famous extant versions 
reveal their Celtic descent. Only in Britain has as yet been 
noted a weasel-guide in the resuscitation feature. And the 
striking similarity of Sigmund and Sinfjgtli with Arthur and 
Mordred’ in features peculiar to the latter seems more than 
accidental. No one, of course, can deny that all the foreign 
matter in the Saga may have been introduced at home in 
Iceland or in Norway by men, or under the influence of men 
who had sojourned in the West ; and it is not susceptible of 
proof that the composition of the Saga, or of the poems on 
which it is based, actually took place abroad. But neverthe- 
less, it must be conceded, that this is most likely. The hypo- 
thesis of Professor Bugge, that the Northern tales of the 
Velsungs took their present shape in the British Isles,’ 
explains best, I think, the obvious combination that confronts 
us, for there the various elements could most naturally be 


1To say nothing of Odin and Merlin, of King Siggeir and King Lot, of 
their respective queens, or of Helgi and Gawain, all of whom are in cer- 
tain respects parallel. Lot, it may be observed, was very early represented 
as a king of the Orkneys, and no doubt his history was familiar to the Scandi- 
navian settlers there. 

2In a recent number of the Arkiv for Nord. Filologi, xvi (1901), 52, 
Professor Bugge argues that the story of Sigi, Skathi, and Brethi, in the first 
chapter of the Saga, was composed, not earlier than the ninth century, by 
a West-Norwegian poet in Britain, most likely in Ireland, under the in- 
fluence of narratives accessible there. (Professor Finnur Jénsson states 
his unbelief in Lit. Hist., 11, 843 note). Professor Bugge thus expresses 
himself in conclusion: “Den norske Digtning om Sigurd Faavnesbanes 
Forfedre opstod tidligst hos Normendene i Britannien ved en Omdigtning 
af angelsaksiske Sagn og kveder om Weelsingerne under Inflydelse fra andre 
vesterlandske, germanske og celtiske Sagn.” 
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joined. The new evidence contributed by “Signy’s Lament” 
will, I believe, be taken by unprejudiced scholars to confirm 
a view in itself so reasonable and attractive. At all events 
(and this, in truth, is the most important matter) there can 
be little doubt that the influence of British tales is manifest 
in the introductory chapters of the Saga which we have been 
discussing. When this influence was exerted remains unset- 
tled. There is no reason to suppose that all the foreign ideas 
were introduced at once. In the thirteenth century much of 
the “ matter of Britain” was familiar to Norsemen in literal 
translation. But five centuries before, we are now aware, 
Volsung lays were subjected to foreign influence; and no one 
can now tell just when, during this long intervening period of 
continuous intercourse, any particular motive was gathered 
in. Some combinations may be due to the Icelander who 
fashioned the Saga in its present form as an introduction to 
that of Ragnar Lothbrok, but others were no doubt already 
old in his time. 

It is true that the story in the late redaction is at times 
obseured by the presence of foreign elements. Certainly, we 
should prefer to have the saga of Sigmund and Signy in its 
primitive form. But it is well to remember at the same time 
that its record in any Old Norse literary form may perhaps 
be largely due to the very circumstances that occasioned 
the combination. Had it not been, I believe, for the 
intellectual awakening of the Norsemen in the West, we 
should hardly have preserved so many excellent poems, 
which, whatever be the conditions of their origin, bear the 
final impress of Scandinavian thought. Never has any nation 
had an hegemony in literary affairs while isolated from others. 
If in the Middle Ages, for example, French writers set the 
fashion of literary production in Europe and were slavishly 
imitated in all lands, it was not because they treated only 
subjects of native origin. On the contrary, they won much 
of their success in redacting Celtic, classical, and Oriental 
stories to which they had but slender claim. In truth, when 
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the authors of any land become narrow in outlook, provincial 
in sympathy, inhospitable to foreign ideas, the knell of signifi- 
cant literature in that country speedily sounds. The associa- 
tion of Norsemen with Britons in early times, the interchange 
of thought, and the stimulus to literary production thereby 
occasioned, are matters for great gratitude and little regret. 


Vill. 


Before bringing this paper to a close, I would make hasty 
reference to the story of Guthrun and Atli as recorded in two 
splendid poems, one of which we know to have been written 
in Greenland, the Atlakvida and the Atlamol. No one familiar 
with these lays can have failed to observe the striking likeness 
they present in narrative to the tale of Signy and Siggeir 
now before us. 

Guthrun has been married against her will to Atli, king of 
another land. Apparently in all friendliness, but with evil 
intent, Atli invites his wife’s brothers and kin to come to his 
court, promising them unusually rich gifts. They arrive, a 
goodly company, and Guthrun hastens forth to meet them. 
Before they had left their home, she had communicated to them 
her suspicions of Atli, but they had paid no heed. Now she 
again warns them of her husband’s treachery, earnestly urging 
them to return and collect an army strong enough to cope 
with his. But Gunnar and Hogni, her brothers, are not 
minded to withdraw, and a fierce fight ensues. The visitors 
are completely overpowered. Gunnar is taken prisoner and 
placed for torture in a serpent-pit, where he is finally pierced 
to the heart by an adder’ before the young queen can render 
assistance. Like Signy, Guthrun has but one object after her 


1 This adder is represented as Atli’s mother in disguise. Likewise the 
she-wolf who devoured Signy’s brothers is said in the Volsungasaga (ch. 8) 
to have been the mother of Siggeir. But the writer only reported it as 
the “sogu sumra monna” and this feature of the Saga is best regarded as a 
borrowing from the Guthrun story. Cf. Symons, Beitr., 11, 351. 
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kin are slain, namely, to get revenge on her husband. Remorse- 
lessly she sacrifices the two sons whom she has borne Atli, and 
sets fire to the royal hall, in which he and his men perish. 

_ That one of these stories influenced the other is obvious. 
But it is not easy to decide which is the older. In the light 
of “Signy’s Lament,” this question of long dispute’ must be 
examined anew. To me it looks now as if in the main the 
Signy account were the more primitive, though I would 
admit the possibility of a reactionary influence apparent in 
the Saga. 

Whatever be their kinship, whatever be their origin, the 
stories of Signy and Guthrun are both magnificent?y dramatic. 
They are of the best that Germanic heathendom has bequeathed 
us, possessions of enduring worth. Over eleven hundred 
years ago men of England were moved by “ Signy’s Lament,” 
and to-day in like manner we their descendants are stinred 
by its power. 

Henry SCHOFIELD. 


1See Symons, Beitr. 11, 296 ff; id., Paul’s Grundriss, 2nd ed. 11, 653 ; 
ef, Finnur Jénsson, Lit. Hist., 11, 843. 
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